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The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
pioneer producers of Heavy Chemicals for Indus- 
trial Use, were the first to manufacture Caustic 
Soda in the United States in 1852. In 1909 they 
made the first shipment of Liquid Chlorine in tank 
ears from their Plant at Wyandotte, Michigan. 


EIOUID 
CHELORINE 


For the pulp bleaching process, Liquid Chlorine 
has developed into a basic raw material and years 
of experience in making chemicals is an assurance 
of quality of the highest standard. Convenient 
location of: plants enables excellent service. 


TACOMA PLANT 


Manufacturing 
Chlorine, Caustic 
and 
Sodium Hypochlorite 


TACOMA ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY * 


sv0s. ton of 


PENNSYEVANIA r SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA ° ° TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Tariffs Will Be 
Raised To Protect 
Recovery Efforts 





Embargoes On Certain Products 
And Increases In Others 
In Early Prospect 


By WILLIAM H. DOHERTY — 











’ u y ide : 
sharp horizontal tariff increase on; 
all imports, with embargoes on cer- | 
tain products, loomed today as “4 
natural development of the recov- 
‘}ery program. a 

Promises to this effect are being 
given informally to employers by 
officials of the industrial recovery 
administration to hasten formula- 
tion of codes of fair competition, 
raising wages and reducing work- 
ing hours, Universal Service| 
learned. Other developments | 
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—An in aneous response 
President Roosevelt’s radio ap- 
peal last night for the blanket in- 
dustrial code came from all sec- 
tions of the country in a flood of 
telegrams and messages to the 
White House. 
—Industrial Administrator Joha- 
son promised industry .that in- 
equities would be remedied 
through revision of the blanket 
agreement where necessary. 
3—Hearings ‘on individual codes 
for the oil, woolen textile, lum- 
ber ahd rayon-weaving industries 
were conducted -by the recovery 
board. Hearingg on the. men’s 
clothing code will open tomerrow 
and other compacts are under 
preparation. 


ito protect the American employer 
who cooperates in the shorter 
week and higher wage agreements. 
'} President Roosevelt has full power 
to raise tariff levies or even bar 
foreign goods under the recovery 
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AS WE SEE IT 


Of course the administration realizes 
the need for adequate tariffs in 
order to safeguard domestic wage 
scales, employment and manufacturing 
against cheap foreign imports as this 
news despatch and others emanating 
from Washington indicate. 


And it seems logical that pulp, pulp 
wood, paper and paper products, being 
FIRST IN IMPORTS of all groups con- 
petitive with American production, 
will be among the first industries 
safeguarded, because employment can 
be vastly extended by making the 
United States less dependent upon 
foreign supplies. 





BACK ‘BUY AMERICAN’ : 
he adminis: on is determine 





ending es, 
“Buy American” movement will be 
promoted by the recovery adminis- 
tration, thus shutting out cheaply 
produced foreign products while 
re industry gets back ‘on its 
‘feet. ‘ ; 

The movement will i great 
momentum through the gram 
urging the public to buy only goods 
bearing the “N. R. A.” label. 
General Johnson favors the high- 
er tariff plan. He said: 

“The tariff commission. has 
been asked to watch the situa- 
tion closely.” 

The first step in the tariff rais- 
ing program will be to haye the 
tariff commission conduct investi- 
gations into importations which 
endanger employers complying 
with individual codes or the 
blanket agreement prescribed by 











the President. 


We all know the President's manifest 
interest in establishing a national 
program of forestry management aiming 
to provide increased —— employ- 
ment. Vital to the successful operation 
of this plan is the maximm develop- 
ment of labor meee industries 
WITHIN OUR OWN BORDERS using wood as 
@ raw material. Greatest of the wood 
consuming industries is pulp and paper 
manufacturing. , 


Maximum development of forest industries 
depends upon freedom from cheap foreign 
competition. It is increasingly evident, 
as stated in this news story, that the 
administration intends to provide this 
freedom. 


We have examined the general recovery 
and forestry programs in light of the 
Pacific Coast's forest resources ani 
have conoluded that THE FUTURE OF THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST IS EXCEPTIONALLY BRIGHT, 


And why? Because the Pacifico Coast 
possesses the largest public and private 
forests in this country suitable for 
permanent fcrest industries, together 
with ummatched natural advantages of 
cheap power, equable climate, tidewater 
shipping and rapid tree regrowth. 
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To the pulp and paper industry, 
so dependent on cheap and plentiful 
power, the recent announcement of ' 
the construction of the Grand Cou- 
lee dam on the Columbia River is 
of particular interest and import- 
ance. 

Because it is the initial project in 
developing the greatest power 
stream in the United States, its in- 
fluence will ultimately be far reach- 
ing on industry and agriculture. Its 
effect will be felt particularly by 
those industries characteristic of the 
Pacific Northwest, those natural to 
the region by reason of their de- 
pendence on raw materials found 
here. Pulp and paper manufacture 
falls directly into this category. 

Sixty-three million dollars have 
been alloted by the Federal govern- 
ment for the construction of the 
first dam and power plant. Survey 
work is now being carried out and 
construction is expected to begin in 
the near future. When completed, it 
will produce annually 370,000 h.p. 
of the cheapest electric power in the 
United States, and in addition to 
this primary power, will generate 
another 370,000 h.p. of secondary 
power from the same unit. 

The initial development will con- 
sist of a dam at Grand Coulee, 145 
feet high above low water. Its pur- 
pose will be the ‘production of 
electric energy, no irrigation or 
land reclamation plans being in- 
cluded in the primary project. 
This dam will later be increased 
to 370 feet, as called for in the plan 
known as the Columbia Basin Proj- 
ect, which will develop 1,575,000 in- 
stalled kw. or 2,100,000 h.p. at a 


total cost of about $175,000,000. The _ 


final cost, including interest, will be 
ast tone ian Seunaeanee In ad- 


didion to the tremendous power de- 


veloped by the 370-foot dam, this 
second development will provide for 
thé reclamation of 1,200,000 _: 


acres 

of lan 

Cait Produce 10,000,000 H. P. 
Des Vast proportions of 


the project as described, it actually 
represents but a minor part of the 
potential development. The Colum- 
bia River is the second largest, in 
volume of flow, in the United States, 
being second only to the Mississippi, 
and can produce more power than 
any other. It is 1,210 miles in length, 
part of which is in Canada, and has 
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Cheapest Power in Nation Offered 
Industry by Columbia River Project 


a drop of 1,284 feet within the 
United States. The annual run-off 
is ten times that of the Colorado at 
Hoover dam. 

Total development, according to 
Army plans, would cover a period of 
100 years, and would make available 
41,064,000,000 kilowatt hours, or 
one-third of the total electric power 
produced in the United States in 
1930. 

One plan proposed by the Chief 
Engineer of the Army calls for 10 
dams on the river, which would have 
an installed capacity of 8,000,000 
kw. or about 10,700,000 h.p. at a 
cost of $675,000,000. 

It of course will be many years 
before the full power of the river 
is developed, but the above facts 
indicate the tremendous possibili- 
ties of the entire project. The au- 
thorized 145-foot dam and its subse- 
quent increase to 370 feet present a 
picture of sufficient magnitude to 
considerably stretch the imagination 
without thinking of the further pos- 
sibilities. 

Market Radius 300 Miles 

According to engineers of the 
project, 300 miles is considered as 
the radius of the natural tributary 
market for power from the Grand 
Coulee dam. Its possibilities are 
bounded chiefly by the effective 
transmission distances. There are 
numerous lines of 200 miles at pres- 
ent; the Krangede Co. of Sweden is 
building one over a stretch of 210 
miles at present. Engineers claim 
that power lines of 400 miles are 
feasible and that with improvements 
now in sight, power will soon be 
economically transmitted 1,000 
miles. 

A market radius of 300 miles will 
permit distribution of Grand Coulee 
dam power throughout the State of 
Washington, northern Oregon, 
northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana, wherever power lines are avail- 
able or where it is economically sen- 
sible to spend $12,000 a mile to 
build them. 

There is at present a power line 
from Chelan to Spokane, which may 
be hooked into, making a 100-mile 
stretch east of the dam. Another 
power line extends from the Colum- 
bia River to Seattle, which would 
provide an outlet to Puget Sound, a 
distance of 225 miles. 

It is believed that the natural in- 


crease in the power market will ab- 
sorb the power produced, at an in- 
creasing rate of 140,000 h.p. per 
year. 

It is claimed that the actual cost 
of production of electric energy at 
the dam will be 1.14 mills per kw. 
hour, that it can be sold to public 
utilities at the switchboard for 2 
mills net or 2.1 mills gross, and pay 
for the plant in 30 years with 4 per 
cent interest. Cost of transmission 
to Puget Sound, for example, would 
be about 4 mill per kw. hour. This 
power, delivered at wholesale to the 
utilities at less than .3c, will be the 
cheapest power in the United States. 

How and where will all this cheap 
power be consumed? Recent figures 
show that the installed horsepower 
of central electric power plants in 
the state of Washington totals 
1,173,000 h.p. and that in 1932 the 
maximum load on these plants was 
670,000 h.p. If present plants are 
operating at little more than 50 per 
cent capacity today, how will Grand 
Coulee power find a market? 

Obviously, domestic and agricul- 
tural use cannot show any startling 
increase in the immediate future. It 
is true that 1932 power consumption 
is not a normal gauge, but there will 
have to be a large increase over the 
demand of normal times to utilize 
the energy to be created. The logi- 
cal outlet is in industry, new produc- 
tion, industries attracted by the 
cheapest power in the nation. 

There are many business to which 
cheap power is essential, including 
the electric steel industry, electro- 
chemical plants, and not least, pulp 
and paper — particularly newsprint. 
These businesses in which power cost 
is a large factor may be expected to 
be attracted to the Northwest, espe- 
cially when the raw materials for 
their products are found here, as is 
the case with pulp and paper. 


Low Cost Newsprint Possible 


Present mills may find it cheaper 
in the future to purchase power from 
Coulee dam than to manufacture it 
in their own plants. Mills built in 
the future may find the necessary 
capital outlay reduced by purchas- 
ing power instead of building expen- 
sive power plants. It is conceivable 
that groundwood mills and news- 
print mills will be built in western 
Washington to produce cheaper than 
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the lowest cost mills in the country 
today, because of the extremely low 
power cost. 

The power is not yet here, nor 
are the new plants, yet it is interest- 
ing and reasonable to speculate upon 
the future because the pulp and pa- 
per industry is a natural outlet for 
the natural resources of the North- 
west, both timber and water power. 

Great stands of timber lie both 
east and west of Grand Coulee with- 
in transmission range. The pulpwood 
resources of western Washington are 
generally known, but many inter- 
ested in the industry have not real- 
ized the possibilities that lie in 
northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana. These regions are all within 
striking distance of the new power 
project. 

Pulpwood resources of Idaho and 
Montana are so overshadowed by 
the tremendous reserve on the Pa- 
cific Coast that few have grasped 
their extent. Yet the Forest Serv- 
ice says in a bulletin: “One-fourth of 
our dependence for spruce, fir and 
hemlock pulp wood . . . can be ob- 
tained from forests in Montana and 
Idaho.” 

Concerning lodgepole pine, which 
is suited to certain paper making 


processes, the bulletin said: ‘“Un- 
doubtedly there are opportunities in 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Col- 
orado for its immediate use for 
pulp.” 

Again, in 1926, the forestry serv- 
ice surveyed this potential indus- 
trial area, and reported: “The 
North fork of the Flathead river 
section contains one of the largest 
bodies of timber suitable for paper 
pulp in the Rocky mountain re- 
gion.” 

The report of the forest service 
estimated there was a stand of ap- 
proximately 2,200 million board 
feet of timber, of which 60 per 
cent was spruce and balsam, along 
the North fork drainage of the 
Flathead river. Approximately 1,620 
million board feet of this stand is 
in the Blackfeet forest, the balance 
being held by the state or private 
owners. 

In addition to the Blackfeet pulp 
wood stands, there are vast supplies 
in the Flathead and Kootenai for- 
ests, the report showed. “These for- 
ests, managed on a sustained yield 
basis, will furnish a permanent sup- 
ply of timber available either for 
the sawmill, or for the paper and 
pulp industry.” 


An indication of the extent of 
these timber stands is given by for- 
estry estimates showing 3,000 mil- 
lion board feet of pulpwood in the 
Flathead and Blackfeet forests. One- 
half of this reserve consists of 
spruce, one-third of lodge pole pine 
and one-sixth of other pulp wood 
species. 

This region does not have the 
water transportation advantages en- 
joyed by the Coastal territory, yet 
there is an attractive inland market 
extending southward from it as far 
as the Gulf of Mexico which might 
be served by mills in Idaho and 
Montana. It may be that cheap pow- 
er from Coulee dam will bring such 
development. 

In any event, it is certain that 
from the Columbia River will in 
future come an immense quantity 
of extremely low cost electric en- 
ergy, much of which will be avail- 
able to industry. Its ultimate effect 
on pulp and paper manufacture 
cannot yet be accurately foreseen, 
but it is probable that coupled with 
the great pulpwood reserves of the 
West, it will have a strong bearing 
on the future of American produc- 
tion. 








WHOSE OX IS BEING GORED 
NOW? 


Since the United States aban- 
doned the gold standard and adopt- 
ed a policy of looking after our 
own interests first rather than con- 
tinuing to be an international Santa 
Claus, pulp and paper producers in 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, etc., have 
found the shoe on the other foot, 
and exhibit anxiety because they 
must do business here on some other 
basis than that of selling at low price 
and making their profit on exchange. 

This is reflected in nearly every 
issue of the Scandinavian journals 
devoted to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. As an example, the follow- 
ing paragraph quoted from a recent 
issue of the Swedish Wood Pulp 
Journal is of interest. 

“The American markets, however, 
are a source of anxiety to our ex- 
porters. The heavy fall of the dol- 
lar has brought about large losses 
on the exchange, and these have cer- 
tainly only been partly compensated. 
There is also the uncertainty regard- 
ing the general trade policy of U. 
S. A. and the effects of the new 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The country of course relies on im- 
ports to fill her newsprint require- 
ments, and efforts are at the same 
time made to stimulate the home in- 


dustry. Canada is obviously hop- 
ing for a to some extent favoured 
position as a supplier, even if part 
of the production will have to be 
ceded to the U. S. A. mills. As 
these are now, by means of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, trying to raise 
the newsprint prices in the country, 
the Canadians expect to benefit 
from this also, especially as the Ca- 
nadian dollar has to some extent 
followed the downward course of 
the American currency. It is, how- 
ever, still very uncertain how Roo- 
sevelt will deal with the import of 
various commodities into U. S. A.” 





NEW COAST FOREST MAPS 


New base maps of western Ore- 
gon and western Washington on a 
scale of %4-inch to the mile have 
recently been made by the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of the U. S. Forest Service. 
These maps have been prepared as 
a part of the inventory phase ot 
the Forest Survey for the purpose 
of having a statewide base map up- 
on which at a later date to print 
in colors the forest type data gath- 
ered by the Survey, which will in- 
clude all timber types, both young 
and old growth, recent cut-overs, 
deforested burns, etc., as well as 
the non-forest land in the region. 


Only a small edition of this map 
has been printed, and it has been 
distributed to co-operating agencies 
and those that have particular use 
for a map of this character and 
size. There is no supply of these 
maps for sale or for general distrib- 
ution. As soon as the Forest Ex- 
periment Station has completed its 
survey of the forest types of the 
western part of these two states, 
some months hence, an edition of a 
multi-colored forest type map will 
be prepared for the public. 





WILLAPA PULP MILL SUIT 
PENDING 

The suit of the present trustees 
of the Willapa Pulp & Paper Mills 
against the former secretary and 
treasurer on their bonds for $50,000 
for unlawful diversion of the funds 
of the company, is now before the 
state supreme court and a decision 
may be expected any time in the 
next three months. 

Acting Judge Hovey, in the low- 
er court, gave judgment against the 
officers named for the full amount. 
Two weeks later he reversed himself 
on the law and rescinded his judg- 
ment. That reversal of his judg- 
ment made it necessary for the pres- 
ent trustees to appeal to the supreme 
court. 
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New Seattle Box Plant 


Built by Western Containers, Inc. 


Marking another step forward in 
the manufacture of fibreboard boxes 
on the Pacific Coast, Western Con- 
tainers, Inc., recently completed and 
moved into their new Seattle plant. 

The company was organized here 
five years ago and until a few weeks 
ago was housed in a building near 


their present location. Continued 
increase of business demanded 
greater manufacturing facilities, 


despite the general slackening of 
business in most lines, and the new 
factory is the result. 

The plant at 4643 E. Marginal 
Way is built to order for the spe- 
cific purpose of box manufacture 
and is designed throughout to meet 
the particular needs of the com- 
pany. The building is of brick con- 
struction with mill interior and is 
laid out in the form of an “L”. 
The roomy, high-ceilinged offices 
occupy the front, behind which is 
the machine room. The foot of the 
“L” houses the boiler plant, ware- 
house space and shipping room. 
Concrete floor is provided all 
through, which with the extensive 
steel sash window area, monitor 
lighting, etc., gives an efficient work- 
ing arrangement. The structure is 
245 feet long, 75 feet wide at front, 
and the foot of the “L” is 150 feet 
wide, giving a total floor area of 
27,000 square feet, an increase of 
25 per cent over the previous fac- 
tory. 

Some of the equipment such as 
slotters, automatic taping machines, 
partition makers, bandsaws, etc., 
were moved from the other plant, 
but the main machine, the corruga- 
ter, is a new piece of equipment of 
the latest type. It is 198 feet long 
and produces a sheet 68 inches wide 
at a rate of 200 running feet per 
minute. It produces single-faced 
corrugated paper, such as used for 
fruit packing pads, and both A-flute 
and B-flute double faced corrugated 





board for boxes and shipping cases. 

Fibreboard made on the Pacific 
Coast is used as far as possible, as 
well as western-made strawboard and 
other recognized corrugating mate- 
rials. The interests of the company 
naturally lie in the West, its market 
for the two carloads produced daily 
being confined chiefly to Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Oregon, California and 
Hawaii. 

The steady growth of the com- 
pany is indicated by the fact that 
in the last year the number of em- 
ployees has nearly doubled. Further, 
wages and salaries have not been 
reduced since the inception of the 


company five years ago, a rather re- 
markable record in the paper indus- 
try during this period. There are 
more than 40 employees now in the 
plant. 

Western Containers, Inc., is head- 
ed by V. J. Walsh, managing direc- 
tor of the firm. Earl B. Stark, who 
has been in the Northwest for the 
last 32 years, is secretary and sales 
manager. Production in the factory 
is managed by M. H. Munce, super- 
intendent. 

Completion of the plant was time- 
ly, particularly because of the in- 
creased demand for corrugated 
boxes from breweries which have 
increased production with the return 
of beer. A number of Northwest 
breweries are using fibre beer cases 
made by Western Containers, Inc., 
in the new Seattle factory. 
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Pulp Prices Consistently Improving 


Prices for both chemical and 
mechanical pulp continued to rise 
during the past month, and the mar- 
ket definitely became the sellers’. 

Early in August manufacturers of 
domestic bleached soda pulp raised 
their prices another $5 per ton, 
bringing quotations up to $50 per 
ton delivered at the book paper 
mills. This is the second $5 increase 
made recently. Most of the soda 
mills are operating at full capacity, 
and have orders booked well at 

Domestic No. 1 kraft is quoted at 
$35 to $38 per ton; Southern kraft 
at $30 to $35. It is said to be difh- 
cult to get prime quality Scandina- 
vian kraft under $35 per ton ex dock 
New York or other Atlantic ports. 

Foreign bleached sulphite is be- 
ing sold at $50 to $55 per ton, while 
the price on the domestic product 
varies all the way from $45 to $70, 
depending on quality. Unbleached 
sulphite runs from $34 to $40. 

Ground wood prices are consis- 
tently improving, pattly due to lim- 
ited Scandinavian offers. Because 


of severe droughts in the north Eu- 
ropean countries, groundwood pro- 
duction has been hampered. As a 
result, Canadian and domestic mills 
are fairly well sold up and there is 
no excess supply. 

Sales of Canadian ground wood 
at $27.50 per ton ex dock Great 
Lake ports have been reported made 
to mid-west consumers, which means 
that the final delivered price has 
been $30 per ton and as high as 
$33, depending on location of con- 
suming mill. The Canadian mills 
were receiving but $13 or $14 per 
ton f. o. b. mill recently, yet today 
are getting $20 to $21, a material 
increase. 

Quotations, depending on the air 
dry test and freight to consuming 
centers are: Domestic ground wood 
f. o.b. pulp mills, No. 1 spruce, $24 
to $27 per ton; Canadian ground 
wood, No. 1, $20 to $21 per ton f. 
o. b. pulp mills; Scandinavian 
ground wood, dry, $28-$29, wet 
$25-$26 per short ton ex dock New 
York. 
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Subordinate Codes Being Filed 


In brief, the status of the codes 
of the divisions of the industry 
which will be put into practice fol- 
lowing approval of the general code, 
is as follows: 


Book Paper-The Book Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association filed their 
code with the NRA July 27. The 
code in general follows the major 
code for the entire industry, and 
provides for the control of produc- 
tion to balance demand, each mill 
to operate on a percentage basis 
of its capacity according to the de- 
mand. It also provides for a uni- 
form form of contract. Latest re- 
ports are that the NRA has given 
preliminary approval to the code, 
with certain few exceptions. 

Paperboard — The National Pa- 
perboard Association submitted 
their code July 24. It provides for 
a 40-hour week, eight hours per day, 
and minimum wages of 40c per hour 
in the North and 30c in the South. 
Plants are to operate on a percentage 
of capacity, and any operating in 
excess are liable to a penalty of $5 
per ton. Any paper machine not-in 
_ Operation since January 1, 1929, is 

subject to a tax of $5 per ton. The 
Board of Trustees is authorized to 
use funds collected from members 
to buy plants and machines and 
scrap them or withdraw them from 
production without permanently de- 
stroying them. The code has not 
yet been acted upon by the NRA. 

Newsprint—Code has been filed 
but not yet approved. Its provisions 
were discussed in the July issue of 
this journal. 

Pulp—The U. S. Pulp Producers 
Association met in Chicago July 20 
to discuss their code but none has 
yet been submitted. Some of the 
major producers did not attend. 
Agreements still to be reached as to 
certain exemptions from the gen- 
eral paper code deemed necessary 
by pulp manufacturers. 

Wall Paper—The wallpaper in- 
dustry submitted its code, and hear- 
ings began in Washington on Au- 
gust 7. The code calls for a mini- 
mum of 30c per hour, or $12 per 
week, 40 hours per week per man. 
It also sets up commercial standards 
and fair business practices. New 
machines or plants without certifi- 
cate of necessity prior to June 1, 
1935, are prohibited. This provi- 
sion was vigorously protested by 
leaders in the industry. 

Paper Bags—Paper Bag Manu- 
facturers Institute has filed a code 
calling for minimum wages of 322 





per hour in the Northern zone, 
31%c in the Central zone and 30c 
in the Southern zone, for male la- 
bor. Female labor 5c per hour less 
in each zone. The code covers gro- 
cery bags, nail bags, sugar bags, shot 
bags, standard sacks, poultry sacks 
and bundle sacks. 

Shipping Sacks—The Paper Ship- 
ping Sack Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is being organized and the scope 
of the organization is being ex- 
panded to include related classes of 
heavy duty paper shipping sacks. 
Word from W. J. Dixon of the St. 
Regis Paper Co., chairman, on Au- 
gust 10, indicates that the organiza- 
tion along these lines will be com- 
pleted shortly and a code prepared 
and submitted. 

Ground Wood Paper — The 
Ground Wood Paper Association 
met in New York August 9 to adopt 
a constitution and by-laws, elect of- 
ficers, approve a supplementary code 
and adopt a set of trade customs 
for this division of the industry. The 
standardized form of subordinate 


code of group associations, worked 


out with the help of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator W. W. Pickard, will be 
closely followed. 

Paper Boxes—The National Pa- 
per Box Manufacturers Association 
submitted their code to the NRA 


July 21, and is now under consider- 





ation. The National Paper Box Au- 
thority has instructed all manufac- 
turers to operate immediately under 
the proviSions of the code and to 
adjust hours of labor and minimum 


wages in accordance. Employees 
may work an average maximum of 
40 hours per week during six con- 
secutive months, but during peak 
periods hours per employee may be 
increased up to 48 hours per week. 
The minimum rate of pay for the 
least skilled worker is fixed at 32%c 
per hour except in the South, where 
it is 30c. Wage minimums are fixed 
for semi-skilled and skilled labor, 
ranging up to 75c per hour. Produc- 
tion is to be controlled to meet de- 
mand in various trading areas by 
the members located within the area. 
The code will be enforced by the 
National Paper Box Authority which 
consists of the executive committee 
of the association and three persons 


designated by the NRA. 


Other Divisions—Codes are be- 
ing prepared by numerous other 
groups within the industry, although 
not yet made public. Included 
among these are: Cover Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association; American 
Sulphate Pulp & Board Association; 
Cardboard Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Kraft Paper Association; 
Gummed Industries Association; 
Waterproof Paper Manufacturers 
Association; Insulation Board In- 
stitute; Binders Board Manufactur- 
ers Association. 








Coast Mills Unionization Under Way 


A movement to organize pulp and 
paper mill employees under the 
American Federation of Labor is 
definitely under way on the Coast. 
Union organizations have been 
formed in at least two pulp and pa- 
per centers, notably Longview and 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

About 250 workers were signed up 
about the first of August in Long- 
view at a meeting addressed by C. 
O. Young, labor organizer from Ta- 
coma.’ The A. F. of L. has been 
applied to for a charter. 

Two labor organizations were 
formed at Port Angeles, the Paper 
Makers Union and the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers 
Union, at meetings conducted by the 
Central Labor Council. The Unions 
are afhliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The Paper Makers Union was 
formed with 67 original members, 
and the following officers were 
elected: president, Philip Morio; 


vice-president, Jack Reiners; cor- 
responding secretary, Percy Pollanz; 
financial secretary, George Johns; 
treasurer, Paul Neer; outside guard, 
George Albers; inside guard, Claude 
Rivetts. 

The Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers Union was organized 
with 109.members at Port Angeles. 
Officers elected are: president, How- 
ard M. Grimes; vice-president, Wal- 
ter M. Latherman; corresponding 
secretary, Charles Hamer; financial 
secretary, Wm. Adams; treasurer, 
William Jordan; inside guard, Jack 
McHone; outside guard, William 
Rowland. 

These unions are the first of their 
kind to be established in the West 
and represent a considerable depar- 
ture from previous practice in this 
field. There has been little labor 
trouble within the industry in the 
past, apparently no important causes 
for complaint, and it is believed 
that no friction will be developed 
by the new union organizations. 





GENERAL CODE FOR THE 
INDUSTRY IS REVISED 


The revised code of fair competi- 
tion for the pulp and paper indus- 
try was adopeed July 26 by by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
for submission to the administration 
for approval. Newspaper reports 
since that time indicate that the ad- 
ministration has approved the Code. 

It follows the same general line as 
the preliminary code published in 
the last issue of this journal. There 
are, however, some new provisions 
in the new draft; wages are definite- 
ly set, the employment of minors 
under 16 years of age is s prohibited, 
the 40-hour week is made a maxi- 
mum for office and research em- 
ployees, provision is made for work 
on conservation and restocking of 
pulpwood timber lands, and it is 
specified that Canadian mills owned 
by American interests shall not be 
subject to the code in any greater 
degree or in any other manner than 
other Canadian mills. 

The section in the previous code 
specifying that it shall not be effec- 
tive with respect to products of 
which imports exceed 10 per cent of 
domestic consumption, until protec- 
tive regulation of such imports is 
established, has been deleted from 
the new code. In its place is merely 
a provision for the handling of com- 
plaints. 

Regulations concerning the instal- 
lation of new productive capacity 
are revised, prohibiting increase in 
capacity or shifting of production 
to another product without a certi- 
ficate from the N.I.R.A. Adminis- 
trator. 

The revised code follows in full. 

GENERAL CODE OF 

FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE 

PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 

To effectuate the policies of Title I of 


the National Industrial Recovery Act the 
following is hereby established as a Code 


of Fair Competition for the paper, pa- ~ 


perboard and pulp industry. 
ARTICLE I—DEFINITIONS 

The words used herein are hereby de- 
fined as follows: 

“Industry”—The manufacture in the 
United States of all paper, Paperboard 
and pulp, and the conversion thereof 
into such other products as are specifi- 
cally included in one of the divisions 
enumerated in Schedule A, attached 
hereto. 

“Member”—A person engaged in such 
industry. 

“Division”—An autonomous division 
or section of the industry. 

“Paper Industry Authority”—The body 
herein created charged with authority to 
administer this code. 

“Act”—The National Industrial Re- 


covery Act. 


“Administration”—The National In- 
dustrial Recovery Administration. 

“‘Administrator”—The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Administrator. 

“Person”—Includes partnerships, cor- 
porations and associations, except asso- 
ciations not for profit. 


ARTICLE II—ADMINISTRATION 


1. The industry is hereby divided in- 
to divisions as set forth in Schedule A, 
attached hereto. 

2. New divisions may be created only 
with the consent and approval of the 
Paper Industry Authority. If at any time 
any question shall arise as to whether a 
particular product of the industry or the 
manufacture or sale thereof falls within 
the jurisdiction of one or another divi- 
sional association or divisional code, the 
Paper Industry Authority shall have 
power to determine such question. 

3. Each such division shall have its 
own organization and shall be self-gov- 
erning as to all matters not covered by 
this code. 

4. Each such divisional organization 
shall submit through the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association, the proponent 
of this code, a divisional code which shall 
be subordinate to this code and which 
shall be submitted by the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association to the presi- 
dent of the United States, either simul- 
taneously with the submission of this 
code or subsequently thereto. Such di- 
visional codes shall specifically recognize 
this code and shall contain no provi- 
sions inconsistent therewith, unless the 
same shall be approved by the Paper 
Industry Authority. 

5. If and when any division of this 
industry shall desire to make complaint to 
the president of the United States, pur- 
suant to the provision of Subdivision E 
of Section 3 of the Act, that any paper, 
paperboard or pulp is being imported 
into the United States in substantial 
quantities or in increasing ratio to do- 
mestic production of any competitive pa- 
per, paperboard or pulp, and on such 
terms or under such conditions as to 
render ineffective or seriously to endan- 
ger the maintenance of this code, or of 
any code subordinate hereto, such divi- 
sion shall formulate such complaint and 


deliver the same to the PAPER INDUS-<{— 


TRY AUTHORITY, which shall trans- 
mit such complaint to the president of 


the United States. 


ARTICLE III—PAPER INDUSTRY 
AUTHORITY 


1. There is hereby created a body to 
be known as the Paper Industry Au- 
thority which is charged generall~ with 
the duty of administering this code and 
shall have such other powers and duties 
as are hereafter prescribed. 


2. The Paper Industry Authority shall 
consist of Executive Committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
and of three additional members desig- 
nated by the Administrator; members so 
designated shall have no vote but in all 
other respects shall be members of said 
Paper Industry Authority. 


ARTICLE IV—WAGES AND HOURS 


1. On and after the effective date of 
this code, the minimum wage that shall 
be paid by employers in the industry to 
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y of their employees—except appren- 
pees (during a six weeks’ apprenticeship) 
semi-pensioners and wood’s labor shall be 

(a) Northern Zone: which shall con- 
sist of all of the territory of the 
United States except the states 
= in subdivisions (b) and 
(c). 

Male labor 35 cents per hour. 

Female labor 30 cents per hour. 


(b) Central Zone: which shall con- 
sist of states of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and the District 
of Columbia. 


Male labor 32% cents per hour. 
Female labor 27% cents per hour. 


(c) Southern Zone: which shall con- 
sist of the states of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas. 

Male labor 30 cents per hour. 

Female labor 25 cents per hour. 


2. Employers shall not reduce the rate 
of compensation per hour for employ- 
ment now in excess of the minimum 
rate above specified. It shall be a func- 
tion of the Paper Industry Authority 
to observe the operations of these pro- 
visions and to recommend such further 
provision as experience may indicate to 
be appropriate to effectuate their pur- 
pose. 


3. No minors under sixteen (16) 
years of age shall be employed in the 
industry. 

4. No employer shall employ any em- 
ployee included within the provisions of 
Section 1 of this Article, except those 
acting in executive or supervising capac- 
ities and salesmen and office and re- 
search employees to work more than eight 
(8) hours in any day or an avéfage of 
more than forty (40) hours per week in 
any six months’ period, January Ist to 
June 30th, or July 1st to December 31st. 


(a) Workers may be employed with- 
out regard for the provisions of 
this code when necessary to pro- 
tect property in case of fire, flood 
or other Acts of God, or any 
emergency repairs and in very 
special cases where restriction of 
hours or highly skilled workers 
on continuous processes would un- 
avoidably reduce production. Any 
emergency time shall be reported 
monthly to the Paper Industry 
Authority. 


The time of workers spent in 
wash-ups, changing wires and 
machine clothing, or otherwise, 
while the mill (or the machinery 
in connection with which such 
workers are regularly employed) 
is not operating shall not be in- 
cluded in the permissible maxi- 
mum hours of such workers. Re- 
ports of such time shall be made 
to the Paper Industry Authority 
as it shall determine. 


(c) If, in order to comply with the 
provisions of this code, with re- 
spect to maximum hours, it shall 
be necessary for any~mill to go 
from a two_to a three-tour basis 
in machine operation, such mill 
shall have thirty (30) days after 
the effective date of this code as 


/ 


(b) 


a training period during which it 
shall be exempt from the above 
requirement as to maximum hours 
of employment with respect to the 
operation in question. 


Any in- 


~ 


A 





dividual mill may also be ex- 
empted from the above require- 
ment as to maximum hours of la- 
bor to such extent and for such 
limited period as may be neces- 
sary to train additional employees 
in order to comply therewith or 
as may be necessary as a result 
of a local housing shortage, mak- 
ing it impossible to procure the 
additional labor necessary to com- 
ply with such maximum hours. 
Before any deviation of this sec- 
tion of the code shall be allowed, 
a permit shall be obtained from 
the Paper Industry Authority. 

5. The maximum hours of labor for 
office and research employees in the in- 
dustry shall be an average of forty (40) 
hours per week, over each period of six 
(6) months, January Ist to June 30th, 
July 1st to December 31st. 

6. Employees working on piecework or 
hourly basis shall not be employed more 
than the maximum hours of work nor 
receive less than the equivalent of the 
minimum hourly rates of pay provided 
in this code. No subterfuge shall be 
used to exempt pieceworkers and/or oth- 
ers from the provisions and benefits of 
this code. 

. The provision for maximum hou-s 
for labor shall establish a maximum of 
hours for labor per week for every em- 
ployee covered ,and no employee shall 
be knowingly employed by one or more 
employers in the industry in the aggre- 
gate in excess of the number of hours 
permitted in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this code. 


8. All employees in the industry shall 
have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing and shall be free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representatives 
or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 


9. No employee in the industry and 
no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain 
rom joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing. 

10. All employers in the industry shall 
comply with the maximum hours of la- 
bor, minimum rates of pay and other 
conditions of employment approved or 
prescribed for the industry by the presi- 
dent of the United States. 


ARTICLE V—OPERATIONS 


1. With a view to effectuating the po- 
licy of the Act, the Paper Industry Au- 
thority shall make studies and formulate 
plans to equalize production with demand 
and shall from time to time make rec- 
ommendations in relation thereto and 
may propose agreements or amendments 
to this code designed to carry such rec- 
ommendations into effect. The Executive 
Authority of the divisional organizatio..s 
may formulate such plans as they may 
determine to equalize production and de- 
mand in such division, and may in- 
clude same in their subordinate codes or 
present the same to the Administrator 
through the Paper Industry Authority. 

2. Each member shall, forthwith, reg- 
ister with the Paper Industry Authority 
all of his productive machinery, and 
shall furnish such other information as 
to location, age and condition of such 
machinery and the extent to which it has 
been operated in recent years, and as to 
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the kind or type of product or products 
which are now being produced on such 
machine as the Paper Industry Authority 
may require. 

3. Subject to review by the Adminis- 
trator the Paper Industry Authority shall 
have the right to determine whether and 
to what extent any such machinery may 
be properly classed as productive ma- 
chinery; or to the classification by prod- 
ucts of such machinery and if registered 
in more than one classification, the per- 
centage of total capacity in each classi- 
fication. 


4. Prior to... 


(a) the installation by any person en- 
gaged or intending to engage in 
this industry of any paper or pa- 
perboard machine or pulp digester 
or grinder not now under con- 
tract or in the process of installa- 
tion, except for replacements 
without substantial increas: in 
productive capacity, or 


the shifting of the production of 
any paper or paperboard machine 
or pulp mill from the product or 
products for which it has been 
registered as herein required to 
another product for which it has 
not been registered, except in sub- 
stitution for the product of an- 
other machine or machines or mill 
of substantially equal capacity 
making such other product, pro- 
vided that the machine or ma- 
chines or mill for which substi- 
tion has been made, shall not 
thereafter be operated on such 
other product without the certi- 
ficate herein required and pro- 
vided that the machine or ma- 
chines or mill substituted shall be 
registered as required herein, 
a certificate shall first be obtained from 
the Administrator that such installation 
or such shifting of production will be 
consistent with effectuating the policy of 
the Act during the period of the em- 
ergency. 


(b) 


5. Applications for such certificates 
shall be filed with the Paper Industry 
Authority which shall transmit them to 
the Administrator after ten (10) days’ 
notice to the Executive Authority of the 
divisional organization covering the prod- 
uct for the production of which it is 
intended to install such machinery or to 
which such machinery is to be shifted. 
The Executive Authority of such divi- 
sional organization may transmit its rec- 
ommendations upon such application to 
the Administrator. 


ARTICLE VI—CONDITIONS OF 
SALE 


1. The selling of any product except 
rejected or damaged merchandise or 
“seconds” (in divisions of the industry 
in which the sale of “seconds” is an es- 
tablished practice) and discontinued 
lines of merchandise and except in ful- 
fillment of bona fide contracts existing 
on the effective date of this code, below 
the average weighted cost as determined 
on the basis of uniform principles of 
accounting shall constitute unfair com- 
petition. “Cost” is defined as including 
all cost to the time of delivery to the 
buyer, including among other items all 
materials, waste and broke, cost of re- 
jections, allowances and “‘seconds’’, la- 
bor and overhead costs as well as all 
charges such as interest on capital in- 
vested, salesmen’s, and agents’ or brok- 
ers’ commission, depreciation, depletion, 
obsolescence, and proper reserves. Re- 
jected or damaged merchandise and 








“seconds” and discontinued lines of mer- 
chandise shall be sold on such uniform 
discount basis as may be established as 
customary by the divisional association 
within whose jurisdiction such product 
falls. 

2. Principles for a comparative and 
uniform accounting will be adopted by 
the Paper Industry Authority as soon as 
practicable, and when adopted will be 
used as the basis of determining mini- 
mum prices. To facilitate the determina- 
tion and adoption of such uniform ac- 
counting, the members of the industry 
shall apply to the Paper Industry Au- 
thority, such information as may be 
called for by such Paper Industry Au- 
thority. 

3. Each divisional organization may 
determine in accordance with such nrin- 
ciples, the cost of manufacture of each 
product and file same with the Paper 
Industry Authority, and pending the 
adoption of such principles each divi- 
sional organization may determine such 
cost on the basis of such data as is pres- 
ently available. The cost so determined 
shall be the minimum price below which 
the products shall not be sold except as 
provided in Section 1 of this Article and 
such costs as from time to time deter- 
mined by a divisional organization shall 
be supplied to all members of such di- 
vision. 

4. The following are declared to be 
fair methods of competition and are 
hereby approved: 

(a) The discussion and/or open pub- 
lication of full and complete 
price lists and terms of sale cir- 
culated by seller to the industry, 
his competitors, purchasers, gov- 
ernmental departments, trade 
publications, and/or any associa- 
tion interested, and the adherence 
thereto until published notice of 
change in price similarly circu- 
lated. 

(b) The adherence to uniform forras 
of contract approved by the divi- 
sional organization including 
therein all of the uniform clauses 
from time to time approved by 
the respective associations con- 
cerned. 


5. Members shall not supply or sell 
to distributors, agents, brokers and other 
wholesale agencies which do not observe 
the Trade Customs, the minimum mill 
or minimum resale price *(if any) of the 
divisional associations, prevailing from 
time to time as determined by the char- 
acter of the sale. 

6. Bona fide export sales shall be ex- 
empt from the provisions of this Ar- 
ticle. 


ARTICLE VII—REPORTS AND 
STATISTICS 


1. The Paper Industry Authority shall 
require the members from time to time 
to furnish such information as it shall 
deem to be necessary for the proper 
administration of the code. Failure of 
any member promptly to furnish infor- 
mation required by the Paper Industry 
Authority and substantially in the form 
prescribed by it shall constitute a viola- 
tion of the code. The Paper Industry 
Authority shall not require any informa- 
tion regarding trade secrets or the names 
of the customers of any member. 

2. Any or all information furnished 
to the Paper Industry Authority by any 
member shall be subject to checking for 
the purpose of verfication by an ex- 
amination of the books and accounts and 
records of such member by any disin- 
terested accountant or accountants or 














other gee person or persons desig- 
nated by the Paper Industry Authority 
and shall be so checked for such pur- 
pose, if the Paper Industry Authority 
shall require it. The cost of each such 
examination shall be treated as an ex- 
pense of administering the code; pro- 


vided, however, that, if upon such ex- 
amination any such information shall 
be shown to have been incorrect in any 
material respect, such cost shall be paid 
by the me r which furnished such in- 


formation. 


3. To the extent that the Paper In- 
dustry Authority may m that any in- 
formation furnished in accordance with 
the provisions of the code is of a confi- 
dential character in the interest of the 
member which shall have furnished it and 
that the publication thereof is not essen- 
tial in order to effectuate the policy of 
Title I of the Act, such information 
shall be treated by the Paper Industry 
Authority and by the other members, if 
any knowledge of it shall have come to 
them as strictly confidential; and no 
publication thereof to anyone or in any 
manner shall be made other than in 
combination with similar information 
furnished by other members, in which 
case the publication shall be made only 
in such manner as will avoid the dis- 
closing separately of such confidential 
information. 

4. All reports and statistics shall be at 
all times available to the Administrator, 
and the Paper Industry Authority shall 
from time to time furnish the Adminis- 
trator with such reports and statistics as 
he may require. Copies of such reports 
may be furnished to the divisional as- 
sociations. 


ARTICLE VIII—GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 


1. If any member of the paper, paper- 
board and pulp industry is also engaged 


in any other industry, the provisions of 
this code shall apply to and affect only 
that part of his business which is in- 
cluded in the industry. 


2. If any provision of this code is 
declared invalid or unenforceable, the 
remaining provisions shall nevertheless 
continue in full force and effect the same 
as if they had been separately presented 
for approval and approved by the presi- 
dent. 

3. This code and all the provisions 

thereof are expressly made subject to the 
right of the president, in accordance with 
the provision of Clause 10 (b) of. the 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modi- 
fy any order, approval, license, rule or 
regulation, issued under Title I of said 
Act, and specifically to the right of the 
president to cancel or modify his ap- 
proval of this code or any conditions im- 
— by him upon his approval there- 
of. 
4. The Paper Industry Authority 
shall have power to investigate all al- 
leged violations of this code and to make 
recommendations in relation thereto to 
the Administrator. 

5. Upon recommendation of com- 
panies owning pulpwood timberlands in 
the United States, the Paper Industry 
Authority may formulate and present to 
the industry recommendations with re- 
spect to the principle of maintaining 
pulpwood timberlands in good growing 
condition, with respect to such practices 
of conservation as may be found prac- 
tical if such practice is based on ade- 
quate fire protection through participa- 
tion of public agencies and with free- 
dom from confiscatory taxation, and 
with respect to the adoption of fair 
regulations to govern pulpwood opera- 
tions as distinct from lumber operations. 

6. In the event that there shall be 
produced in two or more divisions prod- 
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ucts which are competitive with each 
other and that the governing organiza- 
tions of such divisions shall be unable 
to agree on a plan for the regulation of 
the production of such products or shall 
submit subordinate codes containing in- 
consistent provisions for such regulation, 
the Paper Industry Authority may for- 
mulate a rule in relation thereto and 
submit the same for approval of the 
president, and such rule when so ap- 
proved shall have the same force and 
effect as though it were contained in 


this code. 


7. Some mills and timberlands in Ca- 
nada are owned or controlled by mem- 
bers of the industry. The operation and 
the sale of the products of such Cana- 
dian mills and the administration and 
operation of such Canadian timberlands 
is not to be subject to this code by rea- 
son of that fact, or by reason of their 
subscribing to this code, to any greater 
degree or in any different manner than 
the operation or the sale of the product 
of other Canadian mills or the adminis- 
tration and operation of other Canadian 
timberlands is subject to this code. 

8. This code shall become effective on 
the second Monday after the date upon 
which it shall be approved by the presi- 
dent of the United States. 


ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 


Proposed amendments to this code may 
be presented by the Paper Industry Au- 
thority for the consideration of the di- 
visional organizations and when adopted 
by the vote of the representatives of two- 
thirds (2/3) of the divisional associa- 
tion in number representing at least two- 
thirds (2/3) in value of the product of 
all of the divisions as determined by the 
latest survey of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census and when approved 
by the president, such amendments shall 
become a part of this code. 








A. P.& P.A. REORCANIZES AND 
ELECTS NEW -OFFICERS 


In order to properly function 
under the N. I. R. A. as the central 
agency of the industry, The Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association has 
been reorganized, and has = 


a new constitution and by-laws. As 
now constituted, the association is 
composed of divisional associations, 
each of which is represented on the 
Board of Governors, the controlling 
body which establishes policies to be 
carried out by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

S. L. Willson of the American 
Writing Paper Co. was elected 
President of the reorganized asso- 
ciation. The First Vice-President is 
J. D. Zellerbach, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation; Second Vice-President, 
George H. Meade, Mead Corpora- 
tion; Third Vice-President, H. W. 
Ellerson, Albermarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Co.; Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent, Norman Wilson, Hammermill 
Paper Co.; Fifth Vice-President, A. 


R. Graustein, International Paper 
Co.; Sixth Vice-President, D. C. 
Everest, Marathon Paper Mills Co. 
The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of these officers. 

While there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in the new set-up, a summary 
of the provisions will be of interest 
to readers, and is published here- 
with. 

Article I—Title. American Paper 
and Pulp Association, a voluntary, 
unincorporated association not for 
profit. 

Article II—Purposes. (1) To 
constitute a permanent coordinating 
organization for the industry for 
operation under present and future 
legislation such as the N. I. R. A. 
(2) To collect and disseminate law- 
ful information, elimination of _un- 
fair practices, establish and apply a 
code of fair competition, promote 
ethical principles, establish uniform 
trade customs. 5 





Article III— Membership. (1) 
Made up of divisional organizations 
within the industry. One active ex- 
ecutive officer of a member company 
from each to represent them on 
Board of Governors. Any related 
association of persons employed in 
the industry eligible to affiliated 
membership, as are associations of 
converters. (3) Participation in ac- 
tivities shall be through membership 
in divisional association that is an 
active member of A. P. & P. A. (3) 
(4) (5) (6) (7) Refers to applica- 
tions for membership, acceptance by 
Board of Governors, expelling of 
members, resignation of members. 

Article IV—Officers. (1) Off- 
cers to be a President, six Vice- 
Presidents, representing as far as 
possible different products in the 
Northeast, Lake States, Southern 
and Western regions. First Vice- 
President selected from the six offi- 
cers by the Board of Governors. 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
appointed by Governors and both 
offices may be held by one person. 
(2) Board of Governors to be repre- 
sentatives of the divisional associa- 
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tions. Vice-Presidents not on 
Board shall be ex-officio members 
without voting power. (3) Execu- 
tive Committee composed of Presi- 
dent and six Vice-Presidents. (4) 
President is presiding officer at all 
meetings, member of all committees, 
and official representative of the as- 
sociation in dealing with government 
agencies. () Executive Secretary in 
general charge of association mat- 
ters, under the Executive Committee 
and is ex-officio non-voting member 
of all committees. (6) Duties of 
Treasurer. 

Article V— Management. The 
Executive Committee will manage 
the affairs of the association, under 
direction of the Board of Governors. 

Article VI— Meetings. Annual 
meeting to be held in first quarter of 
each year, or special meetings at 
direction of the President or Board 
of Governors. 

Article VII—Vote. (1) Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By- 
laws may be made by the Board of 
Governors by two-thirds vote of 
members representing at least two- 
thirds of value of products of entire 
membership as determined by latest 
Bureau of Census survey. General 
association business acted on by vote 
of majority of memberss, represent- 
ting two-thirds of value of products 
of entire membership. (2) Execu- 


tive Committee may act by majority 
vote, and may vote by mail or tele- 


aph. 

Article VIII—Committees. Any 
necessary committees may be ap- 
pointed as authorized by Board of 
Governors or the Executive Commit- 
tee. Nominating Committee of five 
members to be appointed by the 
President with approval of Executive 
Committee at least 30 days prior to 
annual meeting. Nominations from 
the floor also accepted at election. 

Article [X—Dues and Expenses. 
Expenses to be provided by dues 
payable on basis of dollars sales, less 
freight and discount. Rate of pay- 
ment determined by Board of Gov- 
ernors. Affiliated members to pay 
assessments determined by Board of 
Governors to care for expense of ac- 
tivities for benefit of affiliated mem- 
bers. 

Article X — Amendments. Con- 
stitution and By-laws may be repeal- 
ed or amended by Board of Govern- 
ors as provided in Article VII. No- 
tice of proposed changes to be given 
out not less than five days prior to 
action. 

Article XI. Acceptance of mem- 
bership and payment of dues consti- 
tutes an acceptance of and agree- 
ment to abide by terms of member- 
ship and rules and regulations of the 
association. 








Fibreboard Container Industry 
Proposes Speedy NRA Code Action 


The National Container Associa- 
tion has submitted to the NRA a 
proposed code of fair competition 
for the corrugated and solid: fibre 
shipping container industry. The 
code was submitted through the 
Container Industry Committee on 
August 4. 


In its application for approval of 
the code, the association points out 
that its membership consists of the 
members of 14 regional associations, 
including the Pacific Coast Contain- 
er Association, and comprises over 
88 per cent in number and produc- 
tion of the entire industry. Each 
regional group has two members on 
the board of directors of the nation- 
al body. 

The industry is divided into two 
groups; 21 mills producing 52 per 
cent of total production, which own 
and operate their own mills, and 110 
mills which buy paperboard and 
fabricate containers, producing 48 
per cent of production. About $55,- 
000,000 is invested in these two 
groups. A third group of about 65 


small plants which make containers 
from purchased fibreboard sheets 
cut to size, have about $1,500,000 in- 
vested. 

The statement says that the indus- 
try uses about 1,800,000 tons of pa- 
perboard annually. The industry is 
but little over 25 years old but has 
expanded rapidly, resulting in ex- 
cess capacity. Consequent competi- 
tive practices have cut the sales vol- 
ume from $115,000,000 in 1929 to 
less than $70,000,000 in 1932 for 
practically the same volume. 


Little Unemployment Now 

The industry has already absorbed 
its unemployment, the statement 
says, there being 9,518 factory work- 
ers employed in April, 1933, as com- 
pared with 8,948 in the same month 
of 1929 and 9,065 in 1926. 

It is requested that the code be 
made effective on or before Aug- 
ust 31. 

The code contains the usual pro- 
visions for collective bargaining by 
employees, adding that the rights 
of employee or employer to operate 


an open shop are not to be impair- 
ed. Maximum working hours are 
fixed at 40 hours per week, except 
for seasonal peak periods during 
which employees may work more 
than 40 hours, but not in excess of 
an average of 40 hours per week 
over a six months’ period. Mainten- 
ance and repair crews have the same 
maximum, with a tolerance of 20 per 
cent, any emergency time to be re- 
ported monthly. 

Maximum working hours are not 
to apply to salesmen, etc., foremen, 
superintendents, clerks, managers, 
officials, etc., on a salary basis. Of- 
fice employees shall work only 40 
hours a week over each period of 
six months. No minor under 16 
years of age may be employed. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Minimum compensation shall be 
at the rate of 37%2c per hour in the 
North and 30c per hour in the 
South, except for certain light work 
such as folding, taping, stitching, 
for which the minimum shall be 30c 
per hour in the North and 25c in 
the South. For apprentices during 
a training period not over six weeks, 
not less than 80 per cent of these 
rates shall be paid. Accounting, 
clerical and office employees shall 
not be paid less than $15 per week 
in the North nor less than $14 per 
week in the South. Minimum wage 
rates shall not apply to semi-pen- 
sioners, who shall not exceed two 
per cent of total employees. 

Under “Competition,” it is pro- 
vided that products may not be sold 
at less than cost, except for imper- 
fect and refused goods. Cost is to 
be determined by a uniform ac- 
counting system to be adopted. 

The code provides that no new 
container equipment may be in- 
stalled, except to replace an existing 
machine, unless and until the code 
is amended to permit it. 

Manufacturers are required to 
file with the Supervisory Agency of 
the association price lists showing 
prices, discounts and terms, and an 
estimating schedule covering all fac- 
tors as used in determining prices 
of other products. No one is per- 
mitted to sell at lower price or on 
more favorable terms than those on 
file. 

Periodical reports are required as 
to actual hours worked and mini- 
mum weekly rates of wages; amount 
of production and shipments in all 
competitive grades; sales informa- 
tion such as actual orders billed, 
selling price, grades, etc.; unfilled 
orders. 

Control of association activities 


under the N. I. R. A. is vested in 











the Container Industry Committee, 
which will act as a Planning and 
Fair Practice Agency. The NRA 
may name three non-voting mem- 
bers to this committee. 
Contracts May Be Revised 

When the costs of executing con- 
tracts entered into prior to June 16, 
1933, are increased by operation 
under the N. I. R. A., it is provided 
that appropriate adjustments may 


be made to reflect such increased 
costs, by arbitral proceedings or 
otherwise, and the Container Indus- 
try Committee may assist in effect- 
ing such adjustments. 
Accompanying the code are trade 
practice rules approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1929, 
which are made a part of the code. 
They provide against defamation 
of competitors, enticement of em- 
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ployees, circulation of threats of 
suit for infringement of patent or 
trademark among customers of a 
competitor, price discrimination, 
false branding, false certification, 
underbidding by offering inferior 
products, selling below cost, secret 
rebates, sales without mutuality, 
dumping in remote markets, free de- 
livery of over-runs, and free ware- 
housing. 








Pacific Paper Trade Participates In 
NRA Reemployment Campaign 


Members of the Pacific States Pa- 
per Trade Association are co-operat- 
ing with the president in his re-em- 
ployment campaign, according to 
word received from H. Arthur 
Dunn, secretary. 

As a result of the participation 
of the paper trade in the NRA pro- 
gram, about 100 persons have been 
re-employed in northern California 
alone. 

The Pacific States Association is 
not formulating a code of fair com- 
petition of its own, but is working 
with the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation and will operate under the 
code being prepared by the national 
body. 

A bulletin issued by the associa- 
tion July 31 recommends that mem- 
bers participate in the voluntary 
code and sign the agreement with 
the president, but suggests that they 
ask for an exemption from para- 
graph 12 of the re-employment 
agreement which covers contracts, 
and that there be a clause inserted 
which will enable jobbers to pass 
along to the buyer any increased 
costs of the product. 

The bulletin of the Pacific States 
Association says: 

“Pending the approval by the 
president of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition submitted by The National 
Paper Trade Association, it is rec- 
ommended that members participate 
in the Voluntary Code by signing 
the agreement with the president of 
the United States, with the excep- 
tion herein noted. 

“EXCEPT that as to Paragraph 12, 
unless some affirmative relief is afforded 
whereby any increased cost may be passed 
on to our/my buyer under any contract 
dated prior to date hereof, we/I shall 
be exempt from the provisions of Para- 
graph 12 of the. said Re-employment 
Agreement, and that the Secretary of the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association 
forthwith shall apply for a stay of such 
provision nding a summary investi- 
gation by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. (Each person signing the 
agreement should include the foregoing 
exception on the blank.) 





“Immediately upon signing the 
Code it is effective and thereafter 
the “NRA” insignia may be dis- 
played in store windows, on pack- 
ages and cases and on stationery. 

“As soon as the National Code 
shall have been approved by the 
president it will supersede the Vol- 
untary Code. 


“Members will bear in mind that 


the Voluntary Code is to be carried 
out in good faith and that the real 
purpose is to increase employment 
and thereby enhance the purchasing 
power of the community. Members 
having any reservations in the appli- 
cation of the Code must make their 
objections through this Association, 
which in turn will present the same 
to the National Recovery Admin- 
istration at Washington for an of- 
ficial ruling. Only in this way can 
an individual who signs the agree- 
ment with the president be relieved 
of the application of all provisions 


of that Code.” 








Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
Operating on New Basis Under NRA 


Wishing to join in the spirit of 
the NRA program and to contrib- 
ute toward its success, the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. has in- 
creased the number of employees by 
going on a four-shift basis instead 
of three, effective August 16, raised 
the wages of employees, and has 
voluntarily signed the President’s 
Re-employment Agreement. 

According to Ossian Anderson, 
president, the President’s agreement 
was signed at this time because it 
is likely that approval of the code 
for the industry may be delayed, 
and the company wishes to co-oper- 
ate in the meantime. It is believed 
that the Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. is the only mill on the Coast 
which has signed the agreement at 
this date. 

In advising the NRA of its acquie- 
scence to the agreement, the com- 
pany made but one exception—ask- 
ing the privilege to work 42 hours 
per week instead of 40, inasmuch as 
the necessarily continuous operation 
of the pulp process required this. 

In his letter of acceptance, Mr. 
Anderson said: 

“We are desirous of promptly 
complying with the President’s ap- 
peal to industry, and we have, there- 
fore, been breaking in additional 
men for the purpose of adopting a 





6-hour maximum work day for each 
shift. Our operation is a continu- 
ous chemical process, calling for 
continuous operation throughout 
seven days per week, 24 hours per 
day. It is therefore impossible for 
us to comply with the maximum 
hours per week laid down in the 
President’s Re-employment Agree- 
ment, and the best we can do is to 
increase our employment from three 
8-hour shifts to four 6-hour shifts 
in each 24 hours. 

“Our industry is not like the pa- 
per industry which is faced with an 
over-production. There is annually 
imported into the United States in 
excess of 1,500,000 tons of foreign 
woodpulp and the domestic pulp in- 
dustry running at full capacity 
(which it is not doing at the present 
time due to foreign competition) 
cannot supply the prevailing de- 
mand even on the present low con- 
sumptive basis. It is our thought, 
therefore, that even if the paper in- 
dustry, which in its master code in 
general has endeavored to cover the 
pulp industry, desires to curtail 
hours, they can, because the paper 
market cannot consume the domestic 
capacity whereas the pulp industry, 
running strictly for sale in the open 
market, should be allowed to run to 
a maximum in order to create the 
maximum employment desired.” 
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DIRECT CHLORINATION 
As an Aid in Bleaching Sulphate and Sulphite Pulps 


By 
J. D. RUE and J. S. SCONCE 


Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Chlorination as a practical step in 
the bleaching of pulps has taken 
tremendous strides in the past four 
years. Commercial equipment is 
now available for treating pulp with 
liquid or gaseous chlorine, chlorine 
water and neutralized chlorine water 
(hypochlorous acid plus calcium 
chloride) either batchwise or con- 
tinuously and despite the mush- 
room-like growth of these processes, 
they are generally producing results 
beyond the expectations of even the 
builders. 

At the September, 1932, meeting 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, the auth- 
ors presented a paper,“Direct Chlori- 
nation As An Aid in the Bleaching 
of Sulphate Pulp” (Paper Trade 
Journal, October 27, 1932), and 
also presented at the June, 1933, 
meeting of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion a paper on “Improving Quality 
and Manufacturing Processes of 
Bleached Sulphite Pulp” (The Pa- 
per Mill, July 15, 1933). We now 
desire to restate some of the more 
important conclusions reached in 
those articles, to submit additional 
experimental evidence in support of 
some of those conclusions and to 
present some of the data which we 
have accumulated in tests made at 
our laboratory on four Pacific Coast 
pulps, two sulphate and two sul- 
phite. 


Differences in Sulphate and Sul- 
phite Pulp Chlorinations 

There exist differences in the 
chlorination of sulphite and sul- 
phate pulps that are not commonly 
recognized by those who have not 
studied the chlorination of both 
types. These differences are very 
important in determining the oper- 
ating conditions that must be estab- 
lished and the type of equipment 
that can be used. Sulphite pulps, 
unlike sulphate, can be bleached by 
single stage hypochlorite methods to 
yield excellent color and without 
material loss in strength. The in- 
troduction of a chlorination stage, 
in which chlorine is added in almost 
any proportion of the total required 
for full bleaching, will result in 
some reduction of the chlorine con- 


sumption and in some improvement 
in quality. The length of the 
chlorination period, so long as it 
does not exceed about one hour, is 
relatively unimportant. While there 
are certain optimum conditions as 
regards both economy and quality, 
the maximum improvement is rela- 
tively small. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the case of sulphite, consid- 
erable latitude can be taken in the 
design of a chlorination stage and 
that the proportioning of chlorine 
and pulp need not be under very 
accurate control unless maximum 
quality is desired. 

On the other hand, a sulphate 
pulp is very sensitive to the extent 
to which the chlorination has been 
carried and to the length of the 
chlorination period. For the pro- 
duction of a bleached sulphate pulp 
having the strength substantially 
that of the unbleached pulp it is im- 
perative that the chlorination period 
be kept short and the proportion 
of chlorine (of the total) used in the 
first chlorination stage be high. 
Where the chlorination period is 
limited to about 5 minutes, as the 
authors believe it should be for the 
best results, there will be a very con- 
siderable concentration of free 
chlorine at the end of the chlorina- 
tion period. The addition of lime 
milk at the end of the chlorination 
period results not only in the neu- 
tralization of the hydrochloric acid, 


but also in the conversion of the 
residual chlorine to hypochlorite. 
The pulp is retained, then, for about 
an hour for the substantial exhaus- 
tion of the hypochlorite before the 
pulp is washed. 

In the case of sulphite pulps neu- 
tralization may be followed directly 
with washing, thus eliminating the 
retention period and materially sim- 
plifying the installation. 


Sulphate Pulp Chlorination Bleach- 
ing Variables 

Work previously reported by the 
authors has shown the influence of 
consistency, temperature and initial 
dosage of chlorine on the rate and 
extent of the chlorination, on the 
economy of chlorine and lime and 
on the quality of the bleached pulp. 

More recent studies have empha- 
sized the importance of the initial 
dosage, i. e., of the proportioning of 
the chlorine between stages, as a 
factor in the control of sulphate 
pulp strength. The results of these 
studies are typified in the data 
shown in Tables I and II and Fig- 
ures I and II. A series of eight 
chlorine-hypochlorite bleaches were 
run on a hard imported sulphate 
pulp varying the proportion of 
chlorine used in the two stages. In 
four of these bleaches the chlorina- 
tion period was limited to 5 minutes 
and the residual chlorine at the end 
of this period was converted to 
hypochlorite with lime and allowed 
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Fig. I—Proportioning of Chlorine. Short Acid Chlorination Period. 
Sandviken Kraft Bleached by Chlorine-hypochlorite Method. 
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TABLE I 


The Effect of Varying the Period of Chlorination and the 


Proportioning of Chlorine Between Stages 


in Bleaching an Imported Sulphate Pulp 



































First Stage—3% consistency. Temperature 25 to 30°C 
‘ond ge—S consistency. Temperature 30 to 35°C 
First or Chlorination Stage Second or Hypochlorite Stage Both Stages 
Duration Duration 
Av. Cle Av.Clo Acid Alkaline Ay. Clo Av. Clg Chlorine Chlorine 
Number Added Consumed Stage Stage Consumed Duration Added Consumed 
% % Mins. Mins. % % Mins. % % 
1904 7.0 7.0 5 16 8.0 4 300 15.0 14.7 
190G35 -....... 10.0 10.0 5 21 be 4.9 305 15.5 14.9 
190CB6 __.... 13.0 13.0 bg 60 3.0 2.4 300 16.0 15.4 
190CB7 -_..... 16.0 15.3 5 165 0.8 0.6 300 16.8 339 
190CB8 _..._. 4.0 4.0 22 43 11.5 10.5 360 15.5 14.5 
190CB9 __..._ 6.0 6.0 46 15 9.5 8.8 360 15.5 14.8 
190CB10 __._ 8.0 — 8.0 113 15 2.9 ye 330 15.5 eS.3 
190CB11 __. 10.0 10.0 160 15 3.3 4.9 330 33.3 14.9 
Alpha Cellulose Insoluble in 7.14% NaOH Copper Number 
Jo %o 
190CB4 75.2 59.4 5.2 
190CB5 79.8 60.3 4.7 
190CB6 83.5 68.1 2.9 
190CB7 87.3 78.6 1.6 
190CB8 76.2 58.1 4.7 
190CB9 72.5 54.8 6.3 
190CB10 67.5 51.2 7.4 
190CB11 72.0 55.5 6.2 











to exhaust before the pulp was 
washed. In the other four bleaches 
the chlorine was allowed to exhaust 
before the addition of lime, thus 
necessitating an increase of the acid 
period as the dosage was increased. 

Proportioning of chlorine between 
the two stages of the long acid 
chlorination bleached pulps had al- 
most no effect on strength and qual- 
ity. All the pulps were, however, 
seriously weakened in strength and 
degraded in quality as compared 
with the unbleached pulp (Figure 
I). On the other hand, increasing 
the proportion of chlorine in the 
first stage of the short acid chlorina- 
tion bleached pulp, resulted in a 
surprising improvement in the physi- 
cal strength and the chemical quality 
of the pulp (Figure IT). 

The differences in the effects of 
long or short chlorination periods 
are strikingly emphasized in Table 
Il. In the bleaches selected, sub- 
stantially the same quantity of chlor- 
ine was consumed in the short as in 
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the long chlorination periods. It 
must be borne in mind that to secure 
the consumption in the short period 
it was necessary to use a large dos- 
age and to allow some unconsumed 
excess to be absorbed as hypochlor- 
ite, where as in the long period the 
chlorine was exhausted before the 
lime was added. 


Sulphite Pulp Chlorination Bleach- 
ing Variables 
Laboratory and commercial experi- 
ence by both the authors and others 
has shown that sulphate pulp will 
take up all the chlorine desirable for 
a first stage acid phase reaction per- 
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same degree of chlorination may be 
obtained in less time by increasing 
the chlorine dosage and by neutral- 
izing with lime acids formed after 
5 or 10 minutes of reaction. Any 
chlorine remaining is converted to 
calcium hypochlorite and is almost 
immediately consumed by the pulp. 

Pulp of satisfactory quality can 
be produced over a wide range of 
chlorination consistencies and tem- 
peratures. Selection of consistency 
is largely determined by the ease 
and economy of rapidly mixing the 
pulp with the chlorine. Tempera- 
ture is usually that normal to the 
stock under the local conditions. 
The length of the acid reaction per- 
iod is not important provided it does 
not exceed about 60 minutes. 


Proportioning of chlorine between 
the two stages is, however, import- 
ant. First, it controls the economv 
of bleaching; second, it is a factor 
in determining the maximum quality 
of pulp (see Table III and Figure 
III). Test No. 196CB3, using the 
largest amount of chlorine in the 
first stage and the least in the sec- 
ond stage, is physically and chemi- 
cally superior to No. 196CB4, which 
is in turn superior to No. 196CB2. 

Commercial Chlorination of Pulps 


A consideration of commercial 
means for chlorinating pulps in- 
volves first the materials for con- 
struction of the equipment. These 
materials must be resistant to the 























iod of not over 60 minutes. The _ corrosive action of a solution of 
TABLE II 
The Effect on Physical Quality of Variation in Length of Acid Chlorination Period on an Imported 
Sulphate Pulp 
Time of Chlorine Maximum 
Sample Acid Cc d 
Number Period in acid period Mullen Tear Fold 
Mins. %o pts/lb/ream gms/lb/ream double folds 
soa 5 9.5 1.33 3.77 2450 
190CB7 _.. 5 10.9 1.53 2.09 5000 
190CB11 10.0 91 95 500 
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Fig. II—Proportioning of Chlorine. Long Acid Chlorination Period. 
Sandviken 


Kraft Bleached by Chlorine-hypochlorite Method. 





chlorine and hydrochloric acid, and 
also to these alternating with an 
alkali. For the major part of the 
equipment certain rubber-lined steels 
have been outstandingly successful. ° 
For minor parts such as the injec 

tors for chlorine and for lime and 
for certain valves and fittings Has. 

telloy C has been proven suitable. 

There has been developed also quite 
recently a special varnish-like coat- 
ing known as “S.D.O.”, which has 
been successfully applied to both 
concrete and metal and is surpris- 
ingly resistant to the corrosive action 
in question. It is understood that 


this coating has also been proven 
satisfactory when applied to the 
non-resistant joints of tile tanks. 
“S.D.O.” serves an excellent purpose 
in cases where existing equipmen’ 
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TABLE Ill 
The Effect of Varying Proportioning of tote | Between Stages in Bleaching an Eastern Sulphite 
Pp 
Temperature 20°C Lime after 5 mins. 
Temperature 35-40°C 
Chlorine Consumed Chemical Properties of Bleached Pulp 
Second Both Alpha Insoluble in Copper 
Stage Stages Cellulose 7.14% NaOH Number 
% % % % % % % 
y ‘ 76.3 62.6 


78.4 63.5 
81.6 68.9 


First Stage—3% consistency. 
Second Stage—5% consistency. 


Chlorine Added 


Second 
Stage 





First 
Stage 


First 
Stage 
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Fig. I1I—Proportioning of Chlorine. Five Minute Chlorination Period. 
Spruce Sulphite Bleached by Chiorine-hypochlorite Method. 
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TABLE IV 
Pacific Coast Pulps Bleached by Chlorine-Hypochlorite versus Single Stage Hypochlorite Methods 


Chlorination Stage—3% consistency. 


Temperature 25 to 30°C 
Hypochlorite Stage—5% « T 


30 to 35°C 
All of the samples of a given pulp were brought to substantially the same color. 
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is pressed into service for handling 
chlorinated stock, either during or 
following chlorination. 

The ideal manner of chlorination 
is to bring each particle of pulp into 
contact with its requirement of chlor 
ine. This can be approximated very 
closely by injecting a stream of 
chlorine into a stream of stock. 
Very prompt and thorough mixing 
is essential to the best results. By 
injecting the chlorine into the stock 
under pressure and holding them 
under pressure until the reaction has 
been completed and the neutralizing 
agent has been added it is possible 
to obtain mixing by the action of 
fixed baffles set in the path of flow. 
Also escape of chlorine gas to the 
air can thus be avoided. In the case 
of sulphate pulps these conditions 
are very essential. Sulphite pulps 
can be chlorinated in open tanks or 
bellmers provided with adequate 
agitation and efficient chlorine in- 
jectors although the enclosed pres- 
sure type equipment is superior for 
the purpose. 


Form of Chlorine Introduction 


The chlorine may be introduced 
in the form of gas, liquid, chlorine 
water, or hypochlorous acid (chlor- 
ine water neutralized with calcium 
carbonate). Chemically the results 
are nearly identical by all these 
methods. Choice of the method 
rests, then, largely on the ease of 
application, on the accuracy of con- 
trol, and on the economy of the 
facilities required. 

Addition of the chlorine in the 
form of hypochlorous acid involves 
the economical manufacture of 
chlorine water and its neutralization 
and the proportioning of the solu- 
tion to the pulp. It also necessitates 
dilution of the pulp. 

Chlorine water may be made in- 
dependently and the ‘solution pro- 
portioned to the pulp or it may be 
made by passing the chlorine and 
water continuously through some 
type of mixer or ejector just prior to 
their introduction into the stock. 
The use of chlorine water involves 
dilution of the pulp, but can be 
made to lend itself to control of the 
chlorine in either gas or liquid 
phase. The chlorine is preferably 
vaporized before it is introduced 
into the water. 

Liquid chlorine may be injected 
directly into the pulp provided the 
stock is not too low in temperature. 
At low temperatures such as obtain 
in northern mills during the winter 
solid chlorine hydrate is formed 
which dissolves slowly and unless 
confined for a relatively long period 
may not enter into reaction before 
the stock leaves the chlorinator, 











thus giving rise to objectionable 
chlorine odor. 

Gaseous chlorine, formed by evap- 
oration of the liquid between the 
control valve and the point of in- 
jection, enters the stock smoothly. 
Uniform gas phase pressure on the 
chlorine injector insures uniformity 
of proportioning of chlorine to 
pulp. This is the method of appli- 
cation preferred by the authors. 

The chlorinating period is prefer- 
ably not over about 5 minutes. This 
decreases the size and cost of the 
equipment and facilitates its instal- 
lation in connection with existing 
bleaching facilities and in the space 
which may be available within exist- 
ing buildings. Moreover, the short- 
ness of period safeguards the quality 
of the pulp and in continuous oper- 
ation assists in more accurate control 
by reason of the small lag between 
the control test and the adjustment 
of chlorine flow. In fact, it is pos- 
sible to use this type of chlorinating 
equipment as a continuous measur- 
ing device for the chlorine demand 
of the pulp. Using this guide to the 
addition of chlorine it is possible to 
take care of irregularities in chlorine 
demand and to deliver a chlorinated 
pulp of uniform bleachability. 


The Hooker Chlorinator 

The Hooker Electrochemical 
Company has developed a rubber 
lined steel chlorinator with rubber 
lined mixers for both chlorine and 
lime which embodies the desirable 
features enumerated above. This 
equipment and its application to a 
two-stage bleaching system is shown 
in flow diagram, Figure IV. The 
design and operation of this equip- 
ment are fully discussed in the arti- 
cle on sulphate pulp referred to earl- 
ier. For chlorinating sulphite pulp 
the “retention towers” may be 
omitted. 

An important element of this sys- 
tem is the special meter developed 
by the Hooker Company for indicat- 
ing the rate of chlorine flow. This 
meter is proving itself thoroughly 
reliable and satisfactory in commer- 
cial operation. 

The chlorinator includes also an 
automatic valve which shuts off the 
chlorine when for any reason the 
pulp or lime milk cease to flow. 


Comparison of Western Pulps 

The results of laboratory studies 
of four typical Pacific Coast pulps, 
two sulphate and two sulphite, are 
shown in Table IV and in Figures 
V and VI. Each pulp was bleached 
single stage with hypochlorite and 
also two stage in which the first 
stage was direct chlorination. The 
chlorine for chlorination was for 
laboratory convenience added in the 
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form of chlorine water. In one case 
an additional test was made in which 
the chlorine for chlorination was in 
the form of hypochlorous acid. 
Reference to the data makes clear 


the superiority of the chlorine-hypo- 
chlorite over the single stage hypo- 
chlorite process as regards both the 
chemical and the physical properties 
of the bleached pulps. 
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Fig. IV—Flow Diagram for 50-ton Sulphate Pulp Plant. 
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Fig. VI A—Chlorine-hypochlorite vs. Hypochlorite. Pacific Coast Hemlock Sulphite. 
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Anacortes Mill Again Making Pulp 


After being shut down for two 
years, the Anacortes plant of the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
reopened early in August, and 
turned out its first pulp August 5. 

Prior to the resumption of opera- 
tions, considerable reconditioning 
work was done. The screens were 
rebuilt and on the main screen lines 
new chromium plated screens were 
installed. All are 8-cut instead of 
the former 8, 9 and 10-cut used. 
White water storage and stock stor- 
age was increased by the building 
of a new stock tank. The pumping 
system was changed to meet the new 
requirements, and some new pumps 
installed in the acid plant and diges- 
ter room. Much of the iron pipe 
in the plant has been replaced with 
wood pipe. 

As a result of all the work done, 
they are already getting good clean 
pulp even after the long shut-down. 
Production was up to 60 tons per 
day after 10 days of operation, and 
it is anticipated that this will be 
materially increased in the near fu- 
ture. 

The company is not operating its 
own wood room under the new plan, 
but is buying its chips from the Mor- 
rison Mill Co. adjoining. This mill 
formerly supplied box waste to the 
pulp mill. Now the box plant is 


breaking down hemlock logs in its 
sawmill and sending cants through 
its own chipper plant. This unit 
has just been constructed, and is 
equipped with a Sumner chipper and 
the usual chip screens. Chips fall 
on a rubber belt which carries them 
to a chip storage bin from which 
they are taken up a new conveyor 
to the top of the digester building. 
The conveyor is supported on steel 
framework and is entirely enclosed 
with corrugated iron sheeting cov- 
ered with an asphalt aluminum 
paint. 

The Anacortes pulp mill is in 
charge of James Fagan, who has 
been assistant superintendent at the 
Everett plant. He moved to Ana- 
cortes some time prior to opening 
the mill and has been busy night 
and day since that time getting the 
plant into operation. 

The three shift foremen are Floyd 
A. Mackay, Walter Mower and Her- 
bert Vye. E. B. Brookbank, recent 
graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, is running the laboratory, 
keeping careful check on the pulp 
produced. Floyd Osborne is head 
of the mechanical and electrical de- 
partment. About 55 men are em- 
ployed in the mill, all except the 
foremen being local Anacortes work- 
ers. 








SITKA SPRUCE MILL TO BE 
SOLD SEPT. 9 


Sale of the properties of the Sit- 
ka Spruce Pulp & Paper Co., Em- 
pire City, Ore., which was postponed 
from the original date in July, will 
be held by R. T. Bourns, receiver, 
on September 9. 


The legal notice announcing the 
sale says: 


“Notice is therefore hereby given 
that said receiver, R. T. Bourns, will 
on Saturday, the 9th day of Septem- 
ber, 1933, at the hour of ten o’clock 
A. M. thereof, at the office of the 
said defendant Sitka Spruce Pulp & 
Paper Company, in the vicinity of 
Empire City, Coos County, Oregon, 
or through the United States Post 
Office, addressed to him at Empire 
City, Coos County, Oregon, receive 
bids for and thereafter sell on the 
best bid therefor the said property 
above referred to for cash, or upon 
a conditional sale or credit on such 
terms as shall be approved by said 
above entitled court, at a price not 


less than $150,000.00; said property 
to be sold in bulk or as one unit, 
free from redemption, and the re- 
ceiver to retain possession and con- 
trol of said property after said sale 
until either the time for taking an 
appeal from this order has expired 
or shall be affirmed after appeal, or 
such appeal abandoned, or the fur- 
ther order of this court therein. In 
case no satisfactory bids are received 
therefor at said time said receiver 
will continue thereafter to receive 
bids therefor until the further order 
of said court.” 





NOVEL SWEDISH DRYING 
SYSTEM 


The Ostrand pulp mill of the 
Swedish Pulp Co. has a new and un- 
usual method of drying its product. 
Instead of the usual cylinder ma- 
chine drying process, fan driers are 
used. The fan system, built by 
Svenska Flaktfabriken, dries the 
pulp at low temperature, and is said 
to result in more uniform drying, 


and higher fibre strength. 





TAPPI TO MEET AT 
APPLETON SEPT. 26-28 


Members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry are to convene for their meet- 
ing at Appleton, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 26-28, 1933. 

Dr. Otto Kress, Technical Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, has been chosen as general 
chairman. This meeting will cele- 
brate the Diamond Jubilee of the 
establishment of the first paper mill 
in Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, in 1848 
by Ludington & Garland, and the 
eighteenth anniversary of the Tech- 
nical Association. 


Technical papers will be present- 
ed showing the latest development 
and inventions in pulp and paper 
manufacture and equipment. Allied 
trades will exhibit the latest devel- 
opments in machinery. Suitable en- 
tertainment will be provided. A 
ladies’ committee under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. R. J. LeRoux has 
provided an exceptional program in- 
cluding golf, bridge, picnics, etc. 
Hotel reservations may be made 
with T. E. Xistris of the Valley Iron 
Works, Appleton, Wisconsin. 





NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 
IMPROVING GRADUALLY 


Production in Canada during 
June, 1933, amounted to 171,419 
tons and shipments to 171,678 tons, 
according to the New Print Serv- 
ice Bureau. Production in the Unit- 
ed States was 84,384 tons and ship- 
ments 87,359 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news 
print production of 255,803 tons and 
shipments of 259,037 tons. During 
June, 20,672 tons of news print were 
made in Newfoundland and 1,396 
tons in Mexico, so that the total 
North American production for the 
month amounted to 277,871 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 
104,649 tons less in the first six 
months of 1933 than in the first six 
months of 1932, which was a de- 
crease of 10 per cent. The output 
in the United States was 86,492 tons 
or 16 per cent less than for the first 
six months of 1932, in’ Newfound- 
land 16,162 tons or 12 per cent less, 
and in Mexico 1,806 tons more, mak- 
ing a total decrease of 205,497 tons 
or 12 per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Ca- 
nadian mills are figured at 43,068 
tons at the end of June and at 
United States mills 21,964 tons, 
making a combined total of 65,032 
tons compared with 68,266 tons on 
May 31, 1933. 
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W. B. MAXWELL WITH BLAKE, 
MOFFITT & TOWNE NEARLY 
HALF CENTURY 


On July 19th William B. Max- 
well, secretary and treasurer of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Fran- 
cisco, California, celebrated his 48th 
year of continuous service with that 
pioneer paper house of the Pacific 
Coast. Entering the firm as a boy, 
he has worked up to the office of 
trust which he has held for twenty- 
seven years, and he and James K. 
Moffitt, now president of Blake, 
Mofhitt & Towne, are the only liv- 
ing members of this pioneer group 
that made paper history on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The present corporation known 
as Blake, Moffitt & Towne, was 
given its charter on January 1, 1885, 
to succeed the firm of Blake, Rob- 
bins & Company, and Mr. Maxwell 
has been closely associated in the 
head office with the company’s af- 
fairs ever since. 

Mr. Maxwell is a bachelor, and 
his associates say he has but three 
loves: first, the firm with which he 
has always been associated; second- 
ly, the work of the Board of Trade 
of San Francisco; and third, golf. 
Mr. Maxwell has served as a di- 
rector of the Board of Trade of 
San Francisco since 1916. He was 
president of the organization in 
1923-4, and has been treasurer since 
1926. 

Kindly, courteous, and efficient, 
he has watched and taken an active 
part in the development of the pa- 
per industry on the Pacific Coast, 
and has faithfully carried out the 
business principles of those three 
sturdy pioneers with whom he 
started—Francis Blake, James Mof- 
fitt and James W. Towne. 





SHELDON RETURNS FROM 
EAST 

C. P. Sheldon, San Francisco, dis- 
trict sales manager for the North- 
west Paper Co., returned recently 
from a business and vacation trip 
made with his wife and child to the 
firm’s mill. While east he visited 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
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MACORMACK REPRESENTS 
STRATHMORE 


T. C. Macormack, formerly with 
Bonestell & Co. and the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco, recently 
was named Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Strathmore Paper Co. 
and its allied firms, succeeding O. 
A. Holstrom, who died suddenly 
January 13. Mr. Macormack is 
continuing the firm’s offices in the 
Balboa Building, San Francisco, and 
will cover the coast in his work. He 
was at the Strathmore factory in 
West Springfield, Mass., in June, 
and visited Los Angeles in July. In 
addition to the Strathmore line, he 
also is mill representative for the 
Rising Paper Co. of Housatonic, 
Mass., and the Old Colony Enve- 
lope Co. of Westfield, Mass. 





BEN BOTHERED BY BIRDS 


Ben Levison, San Francisco, pa- 
per mill representative, is having 
lots of trouble with his new summer 
home at Muir Beach, overlooking 
the ocean in Marin county. First 
the woodpeckers made an assault on 
the place and then thieves broke in 
the windows during the week, when 
the Levison family was in San Fran- 
cisco. Ben tacked strips of tin over 
the woodpecker holes to discourage 
the birds but hasn’t yet found a way 
to discourage the other birds. 





MAXWELL SOJOURNS AT 
CAMAS 


D. L. Maxwell, San Francisco, 
The’ Tissue Co., spent part of July 
at the firm’s plant at Camas, Wash., 
where they have moved into new 
quarters, leased from the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. at its big mill 
there. The Tissue Co. manufac- 
tures napkins at Camas. O. J. Le- 
loff is their superintendent there. 

Mr. Maxwell’s son, Richard Max- 
well, is working at the Camas mill 
this summer and may later be trans- 
ferred to his father’s San Francisco 
office. Richard recently graduated 
from high school and hasn’t yet de- 
cided whether to go on to college 
or to plunge into the paper business 
at once. 


HECHT IN EAST 
Victor H. Hecht, San Francisco, 
vice-president in charge of sales 
promotion of the Zellerbach Paper 
Co., left late in July for an extended 
eastern trip. He journeyed via the 
Pacific Northwest. 





WM. HOWARTH RENEWS 

LONG FRIENDSHIP BY 

TRANSATLANTIC PHONE 

William Howarth, president of 
the Everett Pulp & Paper Company, 
sat in the living room of his home 
in Everett, Wash., on August 9 and 
carried on an intimate conversation 
by telephone with Mayor Crossley 
of Rochdale, England, sitting in his 
home 7,000 miles away. 

It was the mayor’s and Mrs. 
Crossley’s golden wedding anniver- 
sary. Mr. Howarth desired to con- 
vey to them his sincere felicitations 
on 50 years of happy married life, 
and to wish them many more. 

Mr. Howarth and Mr. Crossley 
conversed for five minutes. Every 
word each said could be heard as 
distinctly by the other as it would 
have been had. they been sitting 
side by side in the same room. 

The connections were made from 
Everett to San Francisco, thence to 
New York city. From New York to 
the coast of England conversation 
was by radio, and from the English 
coast to Rochdale it was through 
telephone channels. 

In 1876, when the telephone was 
first launched in England, Mr. How- 
arth was learning a trade in a small 
English town. His employer at that 
time installed a private telephone 
line between his place of business 
and his home, a mile and a half dis- 
tant. It was the only telephone in 
the community and neighbors were 
allowed to talk over it by paying the 
owner a small sum, the equivalent 
of 5 cents in American money to- 
day. 

Mr. Howarth was one of the first 
to converse over that short telephone 
line. He says his conversation with 
Mayor Crossley Tuesday, from Ev- 
erett to Rochdale, England, was 
more distinct than the one he had 
57 years ago. 
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Prospects For International 
Trade Under the N.I.R.A. 


The prospects for foreign trade 
and the effect of reciprocal tariff 
agreement plans under the N.I.R.A. 
are of particular importance and in- 
terest to every industry, whether the 
individual industry’s trade is largely 
export or domestic. 

The early fear of a general revi- 
sion of tariffs has evaporated since 
March 4, particularly as to any 
downward revision. The failure of 
the London World Economic Con- 
ference definitely showed the futil- 
ity of any such action, and has elim- 
inated any general tariff agreement 
for an indefinite period. 

As a result, the United States has 
turned to special regional agree- 
ments, along reciprocal tariff lines. 
The State Department on July 17 
set up a board to “undertake the 
exploratory study of the possibili- 
ties of our negotiating various trade 
agreements.” In addition, depart- 
ment specialists were named to the 
board from the Agriculture and 
Commerce departments, and from 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 


Board Cannot Negotiate Treaties 
It should be noted that this 


board’s functions are described as 
the “exploratory study of the pos- 
sibilities”, etc., a rather vague as- 
signment. Officials at the State De- 
partment say this means that the 
board has no power to formulate or 
enter into treaties. The five nations 
which have responded to the invita- 
tion for discussions, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Portugal and 
Sweden, understand this limitation. 

The procedure is declared to be 
that this board will confer with the 
representatives of the nations desir- 
ing reciprocal or other tariff treaties, 
and will in turn submit its data and 
recommendations to the State De- 
partment. After this would come, if 
deemed advisable, the actual draft- 
ing of treaties which would in course 
of time be sent to the United States 
Senate with request for ratification. 

The move toward extending R. F. 
C. credits to Soviet Russia, and to- 
ward partial or complete recognition 
of that government by the United 
States, is part of the policy of the 
United States, in view of the fail- 
ure of the World Conference, to 
expand and safeguard its trade in 
the face of the sharp competition 
now under way, amounting in fact 
to a world economic war. The Re- 


construction Finance Corporation 
credits to China for cotton and 
wheat are due to the same policy. 

Private commercial loans to for- 
eign nations having broken down, 
because of the public’s losses on 
foreign bonds, the government it- 
self now is undertaking, in a limited 
way so far, to finance foreign trade. 
How far this will go cannot be pre- 
dicted, but the export trade of the 
United States is working industrious- 
ly to get as much governmental help 
in underwriting foreign sales as pos- 


sible. 
No NRA Exceptions for Exporters 


American exporters would like to 
have concessions that would enable 
them to sell abroad at prices lower 
than the domestic level. But here 
they will encounter resistance in for- 
eign nations, which would consider 
such selling as dumping, which is 
defined as selling abroad at a price 
lower than that prevailing in the 
selling nation. 

The exporters thus are caught in 
a jam. It can be taken for granted 
that though domestic recovery now 
is the first consideration of the presi- 
dent, he will do whatever can be 
done in reason to help the export 
trade. What form this help will 
take is indeterminate at this mo- 
ment, other than the help already 
cited, in the way of moves for re- 
ciprocal treaties and governmental 
financing of trade. 

On July 18 a delegation of the 
American Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation, and of other export 
gfoups, conferred with the National 
Recovery Administration in Wash- 
ington, on the position of our ex- 
port trade under the Recovery Act. 
They were told flatly that no ex- 
ceptions to the Act would be made 
for exporters. Goods produced for 
export would have to be produced 
under the same conditions as to 
wages, hours of work, etc., as goods 
produced for domestic consumption. 


The delegation left Washington 
greatly disheartened. If they could 
get concessions as to production 
costs they wanted to know if they 
could not get concessions in the way 
of tax exemptions, drawbacks and 
other advantages. They are work- 
ing on Codes for themselves which 
will contain these provisions, but the 
fate of such provisions in any Code 
depends upon the Recovery Admin- 
istration. 





As to the importers and their 
trade, it would seem that the Recov- 
ery Act program spells disaster for 
a while to them in many lines. Im- 
porters of articles we do not or can- 
not produce in commercial quanti- 
ties, coffee, rubber, tin and the like 
will not be affected. But importers 
of commodities which we do pro- 
duce in commercial quantities, and 
which our facilities can be expanded 
to produce in self-sufficient quanti- 
ties, are facing a difficult period. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson, administra- 
tor of the Recovery Act, took cog- 
nizance of the import threat to the 
domestic price-raising program, and 
in an interview on July 21, as quoted 
by the Associated Press, said the 
Administration is watching closely 
the import situation in relation to 
increased costs of production. 

“The time has not yet come to 
act,” Johnson told newspapermen, 
“but we are studying the situation. 
We have asked the Tariff Commis- 
sion to stand by and will act prompt- 
ly if necessary.” 

This meant, the interviewers ex- 
plained, that the Administrator was 
considering asking President Roose- 
velt to impose higher duties and 
embargoes if necessary to keep 
cheaply-made importations from_un- 
derselling domestic goods made 
more costly ‘by higher labor costs 
hére. 

Under the Recovery Act the presi- 
dent is empowered to investigate 
complaints by any industry, or oth- 
ers, that imports are harming do- 
mestic trade, and to limit or shut 
off imports if he finds it advisable. 
It is the most drastic foreign trade 
control possible. 


Affords Opportunity for Industrial 
Expansion 

In such commodities as newsprint 
and lumber, which foreigh nations 
sell us in large quantity, but which 
we could produce ourselves suffici- 
ently, the Recovery Act offers an 
opportunity to expand the domestic 
industries. Our newsprint capacity 
riow is inadequate. However, if 
Codes are drawn in such a way as 
to limit plant expansion for this 
industry, the foreign suppliers can 
count on business for some time and 
in large volume. 

But the emphasis under the Re- 
covery Act, and the pressure from 
it, will be toward domestic self-suf- 
ficiency. It is true that such nations 
as Sweden will seek, in any recipro- 
cal tariff, concessions on pulp, for 
instance. The American Board re- 
ferred to above is made up of ex- 
perts who will be under instructions 
to make reciprocal offers only and 




















chiefly for products we do not pro- 
duce ourselves. Swedish steel, Bra- 
zilian and Colombia Coffee, etc., will 
be readily admitted on reciprocal 
terms. Competing products very 
likely not. 

It may be remarked that the Sen- 
ate probably would not act on any 
reciprocal tariff treaty for several 
months after its submission, some- 
time after January 4, particularly if 
there are included commodities seri- 
ously competitive with domestic in- 
dustries. The reciprocal tariff policy 
marks a break with our present most- 
favored nation treaty policy, and 
that, in itself, will cause consider- 
able discussion in the Senate. 


Newspapers Expected to Use 
~ Domestic Newsprint 


By the time any such treaties are 
submitted, if ever, the Recovery Act 
either will be going at such a pace 
as to make any concession to foreign 
trade unlikely, or the Recovery Act 
will have broken down. If the Act 
is fairly successful, its very nature 
militates against foreign trade at the 
expense of domestic industries. 

Moreover, the high-powered drive 
now starting to induce Americans, 
whether as individuals or manufac- 
turers or producers, to patronize 
those operating under the Blanket 
Agreement (Section 10) means a 
selective buying of domestically pro- 
duced goods that may make most 
foreign articles disappear from our 
stores, warehouses and plants, if 
such articles can be produced here. 


Newspapers, for example, now 
using foreign newsprint, are under 
the compulsion of Section 10 to pa- 
tronize domestic producers. They 
will have to divert their purchases 
as fast as practicable to domestic 
producers, as far as domestic capac- 
ity can meet the demand, and sub- 
ject to contracts. Gen. Johnson is 
going slow about compelling anyone 
to break contracts. 

If the drive reaches the intensity 
planned, it will be exceedingly un- 
comfortable for anyone to offer for 
sale a product which does not bear 
the N.R.A. insignia. Foreign news- 
print, and any other foreign goods, 
cannot bear such insignia. 


Pressure for Use of Domestic Raw 
Materials - 


American manufacturers using 
foreign raw materials, will be al- 
lowed to put the insignia on their 
goods. No limitation on purchase 
of raw materials is stipulated in the 
blanket code. But the pressure will 
be ultimately, and perhaps sooner 
than later, to favor manufacturers 
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who not only conform to wage and 
hours provisions of Codes but who 
patronize domestic suppliers of raw 
materials. 

From now on various new pres- 
sures toward this end will come to 
light, and very shortly the president 
will be asked to restrict or bar some 
competing foreign merchandise. 

There will always be a certain 
amount of export trade, irrespective 
of price levels, since the United 
States produces commodities for- 
eigners like and will buy as largely 
as their purchasing power permits 
—automobiles, shoes, machinery, 
etc. The beginning of world econo- 
mic recovery now discernible means 
a better foreign demand for those 
commodities which we produce in 
such forms that win foreign ap- 
proval. Against this may develop 
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a fight by foreign governments to 
curb our exports in retaliation for 
our N RA policy and its restrictions 
on our purchases abroad. 

The Recovery Act, in fact, is a 
Buy-American campaign with all the 
power of the United States govern- 
ment behind it. 

The reciprocal tariff negotiations 
are likely to be scrapped for the 
same reason that the London Con- 
ference was scrapped, namely, be- 
cause a policy of national self-suf- 
ficiency cannot be squared with con- 
cessions to foreign trade in any large 
degree. 

Nevertheless, there is still need to 
be alert to see that the powerful ex- 
port and import interests, and for- 
eign propaganda, do not slow down 
the effect of the policy involved ig 
the Recovery Act. 








A.N. P. A. Criticized For Opposition 
To NIRA Code For Newspapers 


While all around them the people 
with whom they do business were 
complying with the provisions of the 
N.LR.A., the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association recently 
again claimed special privilege for 
their members, suggesting exemption 
of newspapers from the recovery 
measures being formulated for na- 
tional welfare. Just as they set 
themselves on a special platform by 
opposing currency equalization or 
any other nationally beneficial meas- 
ure that would affect their pocket- 
books, so too they sought to create 
a special class for themselves above 
the common herd, by advising their 
members to refrain from preparing 
or subscribing to any code under 
the N.I.R.A., altho they have since 
been required to do so. 

These tactics are well known 
among the pulp and paper indus- 
try which does so much business 
with the newspaper publishers, but 
the latest move is so strong as to 
wring a cry of angry protest from 
even their own members. On July 
25 the Milwaukee Journal published 
the following editorial which states 
the facts fairly and squarely, once 
more exposing the complete self- 
interest exhibited by the newspaper 
organization. The editorial said: 

“The Journal is shocked by a mes- 
sage which comes from the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, of which the vital part is: 


"Following careful consideration of 
all aspects of the present situation, the 
recommends that newspaper 


A.N.P.A. 


publishers do not at the present time pre- 
pare or subscribe to a code under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
further recommends that because the pub- 
lishing of newspapers is not an industry 
but an enterprise of such peculiar im- 
portance as to be especially provided for 
in the Constitution of the United States 
and of the several states, whose independ- 
ence must be jealously guarded from any 
interference which can lead to or approxi- 
mate censorship, the situation be given 
further consideration before determining 
upon the course to be ultimately taken 
for the benefit of the country at large.’ 


“We cannot see in this anything 
but a plea for special privilege, ex- 
actly like the plea which others 
make under such high-sounding 
names as ‘rugged individualism’ and 
‘free competition,’ when in fact 
they strive, when it is to their ad- 
vantage, to make competition any- 
thing but real and their ‘individ- 
alism’ leaves the door of opportun- 
ity closed to many. 


“The newspapers of the country 
are asked by the A.N.P.A. to stand 
aside and apart from a movement 
for general recovery, in the sacred 
name of ‘freedom of the press.’ Be- 
cause their important function is 
recognized in the Constitution, they 
are to plead exemption from the 
duty of conforming in hours of la- 
bor, in wage scales and in other 
steps to recovery. 

“Small hope of a recovery if every 
head of every enterprise in the Unit- 
ed States should adopt this self- 
centered and self-seeking view and 
search for special pleas to justify 
his position. (please turn to next page) 
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“The newspapers of this country 
ought either to accept Mr. Roose- 
velt’s program as right, or they 
ought to fight as they never fought 
in their lives, against it. We find 
many newspapers supporting it and 
very few opposing it, and even those 
few certainly are not raising the cry 
of liberty against threatened tyranny 
or salvation against threatened ruin. 

“The position of the newspapers 
is not in opposition to the Roosevelt 
program—for others than them- 
selves. But the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association asks 
them to plead that they are exempt. 
Why? ‘The freedom of the press!’ 

““A newspaper has two characters. 
In one it is undertaking to print 
the news as fully as it can get it and 
as honestly, often adding to this the 
obligation of commenting on that 
news as truthfully and wisely as hu- 
man weakness permits. 

“In fulfillment of this duty, a 
newspaper must fight for freedom 
of the press with its last breath, and 
if it lives up to its profession must 
expire when that freedom is fore- 
closed. 

“In its other character a news- 
paper employs men and women, buys 
materials, sells its services and its 
product. We cannot see that in this 
character it is exempt in any degree 
from the duty of being a good citi- 
zen. 

“Does the A.N.P.A. expect that 
those who are employed by a news- 
paper will raise a banner inscribed: 
“We are the Press. We are proud 
to work longer hours for less pay’? 
If it does, it must think that news- 
papers employ some kind of persons 
not quite human beings. And noth- 
ing could more quickly kill a news- 
paper than that it should be pro- 
duced by men and women who do 
not think and feel with their fellow 
men and women. 

“Does the A.N.P.A. expect that 
those who sell to newspapers will 
make a difference in their dealings 
because ‘the freedom of the press’ 
must be maintained? If it does who 
will stand the loss? The men and 
women employed by these merchants 
of whom the president asks that they 
pay better wages? 

“To the Journal it seems a de- 
grading thing that it is even ap- 
proached with the suggestion that 
it makes the whining plea that a 
newspaper is a sort of special priest- 
craft which must be protected, first 
from those who would infringe its 
liberty to print the truth and then 
must be exempt from what the presi- 
dent has set as the necessary stand- 
ard of good citizenship for indus- 
tries. 


“Where in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is the ‘freedom 
of the press’ menaced? The only 
point we find mentioned is that part 
of Section 4 (b) which gives the 
president power, if he finds that de- 
structive wage cutting or price cut- 
ting activities are contrary to the 
intention of the act, to license in- 
dustries, and that ‘the president may 
suspend or revoke any such license 
after due notice and opportunity 
for hearing, for vialation of the 
terms or conditions thereof.’ 

“The ‘terms or conditions,’ it is 
perfectly clear, relate to the news- 
paper in its character as an em- 
ployer, a manufacturer and a mer- 
chant. There is no suggestion that 
any ‘term’ or condition for any em- 
ployer be that he support the man 
or the men who at the time con- 
stitute the government. There is no 
suggestion that any ‘condition’ be 
the issuing of a rotten product, 
which false news would be. 

“Let us give the suggestion full 
consideration. Let us admit that all 
despotism arrives, if it does arrive, in 
fair raiment and that tyranny when 
it comes is clothed with the garment 
of benevolence. Let us grant, in 
brief, that a president could misuse 
the power granted; that publicly 
he might arraign a newspaper enter- 
prise on a technicality, then grant 
it a license with some secret and 
abominable bargain that everything 
‘would be all right’ if it betrayed its 
readers to serve him. 

“Then indeed would ‘freedom of 
the press’ be attacked. And then, 
indeed, if there be any virtue in the 
press, would there be open warefare. 
Some newspaper in the metropolis 
or in the Four Corners would lift 
its voice. And every true newspaper 
must come to its aid. 

“The issue would not be long in 
doubt. But it would be won, not by 
the newspaper, but by the public 
which needs newspapers. It could 
be won if the newspapers of the 
land had acted their part as good 
citizens. 

“But how could newspapers ask 
the public to come to their rescue 
if they had betrayed the public by 
pleading special privileges for them- 
selves while they denounced them 
for others. 

“The Journal can see difficulties 
and expense in what the president 
asks. It has no assurance that the 
present effort will result in recovery 
from depression and the return of 
prosperity. 

“But it cannot see that more is 
asked of it as an employer than is 
asked of other employers. 
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“It cannot see that the adjust- 
ments it must make are more pre- 
carious than the adjustments others 
are asked to make. 


“Tt cannot see that more is asked 
of it as a manufacturer or as a mer- 
chant of its wares. 


“We have lived with the people 
who read our columns. We have 
made money when times were good 
and we have lost money when times 
were bad. We know enterprises that 
have made more money on less out- 
lay and enterprises which have made 
less money. 


“We have said to these readers 
what we thought was true and hon- 
est. They have liked it sometimes 
and disliked it at others. In the 
main, we believe they have thought 
it came from our heart and con- 
science. 


“Lately we have said to them that 
the best hope for the country was 
to co-operate with the president’s 
plans for recovery. 


“We cannot say to them now that 
this applies to every enterprise and 
every man in the country except the 
newspaper and the men who run it. 


“We do not see any virtue in say- 
ing that we propose to do ourselves 
what we have urged others to do. 
We do not see how anyone can do 
less and be able to look his fellow 
men in the face. 


“If the plan does not work for 
us, it will not work for others, and 
we shall all try something else. 

“One thing we know is that no 
American can stand if others fall. 

“If the plan fails, the newspapers 
of the country will be looked to by 
the public for the first word that it 
has failed and must be abandoned. 
If we think it fails, we expect to say 
so. This is the ‘liberty of the press’ 
that we care for and that is worth 
something to the public. 

“We shall not stand alone. We 
have not canvassed the opinion of 
newspapers, but we know that they 
must stand here. They must be able, 
unless they betray their trust, to de- 
nounce special privilege. They can- 
not denounce it if they have lifted 
their voices to ask special privilege 
for themselves.” 

On July 23 the Journal an. 
nounced that it was adjusting its 
operations to conform with the re- 
covery administration’s program “As 
soon as a survey can be made,” a 
Page One box said, “the Journal 
will announce in detail how it is 
meeting each of the 14 points in the 
president’s re-employment agree- 
ment.” 





Pulp and Paper Manufacture Offers 
Solution to Falling Timber Values 


Discussing the economic back- 
ground of the code of fair competi- 
tion for the lumber and timber 
products industry at a hearing be- 
fore the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, Wilson . 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association painted a gloomy 
picture of the present and future of 
lumber. 

“The lumber industry has been. 
in depression during most of the 
past decade,” he said. “It did not 
share in the general industrial ad- 
vance of 1923 to 1929, in fact it de- 
clined. The present general depres- 
sion has, in thé lumber industry, 
only accentuated an already adverse 
condition.” 

Dr. Compton blamed the troubles 
of the industry andthe destruction 
of forests primarily upon taxes, ex- 
cess capacity and over-production, 
increased competition from substi- 
tute products and decreased demand 
for lumber. He pointed out that the 
class of large mills that operated at 
69 per cent of capacity in 1929, oper- 
ated at only 37 per cent in 1931, 21 
per cent in 1932 and 17 per cent in 
early 1933. The capacity of United 
States sawmills is about 66 billion 
feet, while even 1929 production was 
only 36 billion oat said, adding 
that from 1923 to 1933 the price 
average of the industry has dropped 
from $31 per thousand feet to $14. 

At the same time, national lum- 
ber consumption, which was 500 feet 
per capita annually 25 years ago, has 
fallen in the last decade to 275 feet; 
and so far this year it appears to be 
at the rate of about 100 feet. From 
a total of 37 billion feet national 
consumption in 1928, it dropped to 
26 billion in 1930, 12 billion in 1932. 

Timber values, instead of increas- 
ing as during past years, have be- 
come stagnant or declined in the last 
decade, Dr. Compton said. Because 
of the tax burden, owners are being 
forced to liquidate their timber 
stands rapidly. 


Relation of Pulp and Paper to 
Lumber 

It has been suggested to Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, that in dis- 
cussing the economic background of 
the lumber and timber producing in- 
dustries, Dr. Compton could have 
added force to his plea for wood 
products by giving consideration to 
the relation of the pulp and paper 
industry to lumber, its place in the 
forest picture and its relation to con- 
servation and utilization of the na- 


tional timber supply. This is a point 
consistently overlooked by lumber 
leaders. 

The excess capacity of the lumber 
industry, the over-production, substi- 
tute competition and high taxes are, 
from this viewpoint, not a cause but 
a result. They are the result of the 
lowered economic value of the tree 
in the form of lumber. Were stand- 
ing timber of sufficient economic 
value as lumber, present taxes would 
not be considered so oppressive, and 
demand would balance productive 
capacity. 

The fact is that much of the trou- 
ble of the timber industries is due to 
the continued effort to manufacture 
timber into lumber, when such con- 
version does not produce a product 
of proper commercial value. Such 
practice only results in cutting away 
our forests without adequate return. 
It is not true utilization. 


New Markets for Timber 


The salvation of timber owners 
lies in converting an_increasing pro- 
portion of the trees into products 
other than lumber, into products in 
which further market expansion is 
possible. The manufacturer of pulp 
and paper offers such an outlet and 
provides a means of intelligent utili- 
zation. It offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for keeping the American for- 
est industries at home and improv- 
ing their position for timber owner 
and timber worker. 


During the period when lumber 
demand has been slackening, the de- 
mand for pulp and paper products 
has been increasing. Unfortunately, 
this increased demand has been sup- 
plied, not from American forests, 
but by foreign workers and manu- 
facturers. Through pulp and paper 
imports, we Have transferred “our 


forest industries abroad in approxi-— 


mate ratio to the décline in output 
and value of lumber from our own 
forests. Had we kept this business 
at home, timber owners would still 
be realizing a profit from their pro- 
perties. 

Sweden provides an example of 
what could have been done. In the 
last three decades of the nineteenth 
century, lumber products represent- 
ed 40 per cent of Sweden’s exports. 
Since then lumber exports have 
fallen sharply and in 1932 amounted 
to only 16 per cent of exports. In 
the meantime, the slack was taken 
up by the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. These exports totaled only 
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30,000,000 kroner in the final decade 

of the last century; in 1929 the value 

of exports of corresponding prod- 

ucts reached 470,000,000 kroner, or 

26 per cent of all exports. In 1932 

they rose to 31 per cent of all ex- 
rts. 

This was because a well establish- 
ed forest policy enabled them to 
build up the pulp and paper in- 
dustry as the lumber industry de- 
clined, just as the United States 
should be doing. In the years pre- 
ceding the war, Sweden shipped us 
about 15,000,000 kroner worth of pa- 
per products; in 1929 about 140,- 
000,000 kroner in value, or more 
than ten times their former exports. 
This increase was at the expense of 
our own forest industries. 

Pulp and paper products are our 
largest imports of competitive prod- 
ucts, hence constitute the largest 
field available for domestic expan- 
sion without injury to present home 
industry. And this branch of the 
timber industries represents a relief 
valve for the over-burdened timber 
owners and operators through which 
they may escape their increasing dif- 
ficulties. 

The problems of the timber prod- 
ucts industries have been talked too 
long in terms of lumber. It must be 
recognized that lumber producers 
cannot hope to recover all of the 
ground lost to substitute products, 
some of which do specific jobs bet- 
ter. Very likely our forests will 
never again be called upon to fur- 
nish as great a volume of wood for 
building as in the boom days of the 
past. Timber owners must look else- 
where to market their properties at a 
profit. 


Getting the Most Value from 


the Tree 


They must accept the fact that 
much of our timber can be converted 
into other products, more profitably 
and more in accordance with true 
conservation, than into lumber. It 
is true that taxes, decreased demand, 
over-production, substitute competi- 
tion, etc., present a tremendous 
problem. But not the basic prob- 
lem. The fundamental problem is, 
how shall we convert these trees into 
products which will be of the most 
value to the public, and return us 
the most money? 

The solution is offered by the 
manufacture of pulp and paper and 
similar products, not only Because 
timber such as hemlock, for example, 
is more valuable as pulp than as lum- 
ber, but also because it enables the 
public to use an American product 
instead of a foreign one, and gives 
work to American workers instead of 
those across the seas. 
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“International Trade Agreements” 
Menace American Industries 


In spite of the fact that the na- 
tional policy of this country has 
swung about from one of interna- 
tionalism to one of “America first’, 
there are danger signs on the hori- 
zon in the form of contemplated 
“reciprocal tariff agreements” with 
South American and Scandinavian 
countries. 


It seems unlikely that American 
statesmen will barter away the basic 
business of the West, in view of the 
present tenor of public thought, yet 
a threat is presented which must be 
carefully watched. Sweden and Nor- 
way have much to gain from a fa- 
vorable trade agreement with the 
United States, little to lose. The re- 
verse is true with us, particularly 
those of us on the Pacific Coast. 

The Scandinavian countries will 
naturally ask for concessions with 
respect to their exports of pulp and 
paper to America. All they can offer 
in return is increased favor to a few 
of our eastern manufacturing in- 
dustries. Any agreement along this 
line would merely be an exchange 
of the prosperity and very existence 
of the American pulp and paper 
industry for increased export busi- 
ness in a few lines. 

The pressure for new internation- 
al trade agreements comes from the 
same old importers and exporters 
and other internationalists whose in- 
terests are elsewhere than in this 
country. Adoption of their trade 
ideas would mean plunging the pulp 
and paper industry into new depths 
of depression, and entirely nullify 
the intended benefits of the NRA 
program. These international trad- 
ers have not relaxed their effort to 
keep foreign goods moving into the 
American market, but merely are 
masking them under the fine title of 
“reciprocal trade agreements”. 

This is brought out with emphasis 
by a recent editorial in the “Spokes- 
man-Review” of Spokane, Wash., 
which said: 


“NORTHWEST INDUSTRIES 
IN DANGER” 


“Five countries now have accepted 
the administration’s invitation to en- 
ter into formal negotiations at 
Washington for ‘reciprocal tariff 
agreements.’ While The Spokesman- 
Review has approved a great part of 
the president’s program, it feels that 
these conferences with representa- 





tives of Argentina, Sweden, Colom- 
bia, Brazil and Portugal, and prob- 
ably Norway, will put in jeopardy 
several basic industries of the Paci- 
fic Northwest — lumber and other 
forest products, grain growing, the 
orchard industry and the fisheries. 
For the apparent purpose of the ne- 
gotiations is to give freer entry to 
raw products from South America, 
Sweden and Norway, in exchange 
for their giving freer entry to east- 
ern manufactures. 


“Consider the organizations that 
are pushing the scheme, as listed by 
the Associated Press from Washing- 
ton: The American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders, the American Importers 
and Exporters’ Association, the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, the 
New York Freight Forwarders and 
Brokers’ Association, the World 
Trade League of the United States, 
the International Association of 
Trade and Travel, the Export Man- 
agers’ Club and the Overseas Auto- 
motive Club. 


“With a secretary of state who is 
opposed to protection and these 
powerful organizations knit by a sel- 
fish purpose to open American mar- 
kets to severe foreign competition, 
this movement is a menace to the 


prosperity of the Pacific Northwest. 


“Previous Associated Press dis- 
patches from Washington explained 
that the president is back of these 
negotiations, and has suggested that 
our markets be opened to Argentine 
apples in June, July and August. 
Hides, casein and flaxseed are other 
products that the South Americans 
are anxious to sell here. 


“Sweden wants lower tariffs on its 
lumber, matches, wood pulp and 
newsprint; and Norway wants freer 
markets here for wood pulp, fish and 
canned fish and aluminum. 


“What are the senators and rep- 
resentatives of Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon and Montana saying to 
that?” 

The whole matter was ably sum- 
marized recently by Arthur Bris- 
bane, who wrote: 


“Secretary of State Hull is said 
to favor certain important changes 
in our tariff, based on agreements 
with other countries. 


“This question is submitted: 
q 








“Do we want American workmen 
and American manufacturers to pro- 
duce goods bought and used by 
American citizens, or do we want to 
buy from foreign workmen and for- 
eign manufacturers, while our work- 
ers and manufacturers remain idle? 


“Is there any good reason why 
anything that can be made in Amer- 
ica should be bought abroad by 
Americans? Is there not every rea- 
son for giving American workmen 
and business men the entire trade 
of the United States as far as that 
can be done? 

“Why not keep American markets 
for American workers and business 
men and be quite frank about it? 
Other nations buy from us nothing 
that they can avoid buying.” 

There is only one sensible answer 
to Brisbane’s questions, yet every 
effort will be made to commit the 
United States to agreements where- 
by foreign goods which could better 
be made here will be imported in 
increasing quantities, to the detri- 
ment of industries such as pulp and 
paper. It is recommended that these 
efforts be watched, and vigorously 
protested if continued to the danger 
point. 





CALIFORNIA SALES TAX 


California paper jobbers escape, 
to a large extent, the task of col- 
lecting the state’s new 2% per cent 
sales tax which went into effect Au- 
gust 1. The only sales on which 
the tax can be collected from the 
jobbers are those involving deals 
with ultimate consumers, such as the 
large oil companies, railroads and 
others. Sales of paper to printing 
and publishing houses are not tax- 
able as these products are sold for 
resale. 





EVERETT AT THE FAIR 


Another new broadside on M. F. 
Book from the Everett Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. is entitled “Arcturus Opens 
the Fair”, and gives a most interest- 
ing impression of the Century of 
Progress. With a modern layout 
in type and pictures, the broadside 
gives an excellent idea of what may 
be accomplished with this paper. 





JAPAN’S PULP IMPORTS 


Imports of chemical pulp into 
Japan in the month of May, 1933, 
were as follows (amounts stated in 
pounds): Canada, 8,458,800; U. S. 
A., 11,465,467; Norway, 6,596,800; 
Sweden, 1,431,867; Germany, 4,533; 
Holland, 8,400; Europe, 1,618,400. 
Total, 29,584,267. 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
JUNE, 1933 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 


PULP WOOD 
Rough- —————_ Peeled — —-—————_, 
Spruce er Spruce Other 
Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars 


Countries— 

Canada 12,021 68,584 40,920 346,808 13,737 91,347 
Total 12,021 68,584 40,920 346,808 13,737 91,347 
Total Imports of Pulp Weed, June, 1955-——-66,772 cords; $509,406. 


WOOD PULP 


Chemica! 

Mechanically Ground Unbleached 
Unbleached wached Sulphute 

Tene Detlere Tene Detlors Tens Dellers Tons Detlere Tens t Deliers Tene Detlers 


Sede Pulp 


COUNTRIES 


Poland and Danzig 
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“International Trade Agreements” 
Menace American Industries 


’ 

In spite of the fact that the na- 
tional policy of this country has 
swung about from one of interna- 
tionalism to one of “America first”, 
there are danger signs on the hori- 
zon in the form of contemplated 
“reciprocal tariff agreements” with 
South American and Scandinavian 
countries. 


It seems unlikely that American 
statesmen will barter away the basic 
business of the West, in view of the 
present tenor of public thought, yet 
a threat is presented which must be 
carefully watched. Sweden and Nor- 
way have much to gain from a fa- 
vorable trade agreement with the 
United States, little to lose. The re- 
verse is true with us, particularly 
those of us on the Pacific Coast. 

The Scandinavian countries will 
naturally ask for concessions with 
respect to their exports of pulp and 
paper to America. All they can offer 
in return is increased favor to a few 
of our eastern manufacturing in- 
dustries. Any agreement along this 
line would merely be an exchange 
of the prosperity and very existence 
of the American pulp and paper 
industry for increased export busi- 
ness in a few lines. 

The pressure for new internation- 
al trade agreements comes from the 
same old importers and exporters 
and other internationalists whose in- 
terests are elsewhere than in this 
country. Adoption of their trade 
ideas would mean plunging the pulp 
and paper industry into new depths 
of depression, and entirely nullify 
the intended benefits of the NRA 
program. These international trad- 
ers have not relaxed their effort to 
keep foreign goods moving into the 
American market, but merely are 
masking them under the fine title of 
“reciprocal trade agreements”. 

This is brought out with emphasis 
by a recent editorial in the “Spokes- 
man-Review” of Spokane, Wash., 
which said: 


“NORTHWEST INDUSTRIES 
IN DANGER” 


“Five countries now have accepted 
the administration’s invitation to en- 
ter into formal negotiations at 
Washington for ‘reciprocal tariff 
agreements.’ While The Spokesman- 
Review has approved a great part of 
the president’s program, it feels that 
these conferences with representa- 





tives of Argentina, Sweden, Colom- 
bia, Brazil and Portugal, and prob- 
ably Norway, will put in jeopardy 
several basic industries of the Paci- 
fic Northwest — lumber and other 
forest products, grain growing, the 
orchard industry and the fisheries. 
For the apparent purpose of the ne- 
gotiations is to give freer entry to 
raw products from South America, 
Sweden and Norway, in exchange 
for their giving freer entry to east- 
ern manufactures. 


“Consider the organizations that 
are pushing the scheme, as listed by 
the Associated Press from Washing- 
ton: The American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders, the American Importers 
and Exporters’ Association, the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, the 
New York Freight Forwarders and 
Brokers’ Association, the World 
Trade League of the United States, 
the International Association of 
Trade and Travel, the Export Man- 
agers’ Club and the Overseas Auto- 
motive Club. 


“With a secretary of state who is 
opposed to protection and these 
powerful organizations knit by a sel- 
fish purpose to open American mar- 
kets to severe foreign competition, 
this movement is a menace to the 
prosperity of the Pacific Northwest. 


“Previous Associated Press dis- 
patches from Washington explained 
that the president is back of these 
negotiations, and has suggested that 
our markets be opened to Argentine 
apples in June, July and August. 
Hides, casein and flaxseed are other 
products that the South Americans 
are anxious to sell here. 


“Sweden wants lower tariffs on its 
lumber, matches, wood pulp and 
newsprint; and Norway wants freer 
markets here for wood pulp, fish and 
canned fish and aluminum. 


“What are the senators and rep- 
resentatives of Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon and Montana saying to 
that?” 

The whole matter was ably sum- 
marized recently by Arthur Bris- 
bane, who wrote: 


“Secretary of State Hull is said 
to favor certain important changes 
in our tariff, based on agreements 
with other countries. 


“This question is submitted: 








“Do we want American workmen 
and American manufacturers to pro- 
duce goods bought and used by 
American citizens, or do we want to 
buy from foreign workmen and for- 
eign manufacturers, while our work- 
ers and manufacturers remain idle? 


“Is there any good reason why 
anything that can be made in Amer- 
ica should be bought abroad by 
Americans? Is there not every rea- 
son for giving American workmen 
and business men the entire trade 
of the United States as far as that 
can be done? 


“Why not keep American markets 
for American workers and business 
men and be quite frank about it? 
Other nations buy from us nothing 
that they can avoid buying.” 

There is only one sensible answer 
to Brisbane’s questions, yet every 
effort will be made to commit the 
United States to agreements where- 
by foreign goods which could better 
be made here will be imported in 
increasing quantities, to the detri- 
ment of industries such as pulp and 
paper. It is recommended that these 
efforts be watched, and vigorously 
protested if continued to the danger 
point. 





CALIFORNIA SALES TAX 


California paper jobbers escape, 
to a large extent, the task of col- 
lecting the state’s new 2% per cent 
sales tax which went into effect Au- 
gust 1. The only sales on which 
the tax can be collected from the 
jobbers are those involving deals 
with ultimate consumers, such as the 
large oil companies, railroads and 
others. Sales of paper to printing 
and publishing houses are not tax- 
able as these products are sold for 
resale. 





EVERETT AT THE FAIR 

Another new broadside on M. F. 
Book from the Everett Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. is entitled “Arcturus Opens 
the Fair”, and gives a most interest- 
ing impression of the Century of 
Progress. With a modern layout 
in type and pictures, the broadside 
gives an excellent idea of what may 
be accomplished with this paper. 





JAPAN’S PULP IMPORTS 


Imports of chemical pulp into 
Japan in the month of May, 1933, 
were as follows (amounts stated in 
pounds): Canada, 8,458,800; U. S. 
A., 11,465,467; Norway, 6,596,800; 
Sweden, 1,431,867; Germany, 4,533; 
Holland, 8,400; Europe, 1,618,400. 
Total, 29,584,267. 

















WILLAMETTE SULPHITE WASTES UNDER 
STUDY 

A study of sulphite wastes in the Willamette River 
from pulp and paper mills has been launched with a 
view to its ultimate elimination or drastic reduction as 
part of a general program for purification of Oregon 
streams. 

Apparently, while disposal of domestic sewage is to 
be Santed by public works funds, industrial waste 
elimination will have to be financed by the industries 
involved. The domestic sewage disposal program calls 
for the expenditure of $10,167,123.60. No estimate 
whatever has been made on the cost of industrial waste 
disposal. 

On the executive committee for the sulphite waste 
study are G. P. Berkey, vice president, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co.; Nils Teren, executive, Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co.; Ernest Crockatt, Oregon Game Commission; 
Dr. William Levin, Oregon State Board of Health; M. 
T. Hoy, Oregon State Fish Commission, and Dean H. 
S. Rogers, Oregon State College, chairman. 

This committee in turn appointed a technical com- 
mittee to conduct the study, consisting of Carl E. Braun, 
mill manager, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co.; C. A. Eng- 
house, chief chemist at Camas, Wash., for Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co.; H. Riley, Salem, chemist for Oregon 
Pulp & Paper Co.; C. E. Green, Oregon State Board 
of Health; F. Merryfield, G. W. Gleeson, and Dr. C. S. 
Keevil, chairman, all three of Oregon State College. 

The executive committee outlined the following ten- 
tative program of study: 

1. Quantitative Studies of Pulp Production and 
Wastes. 

Quantity and kind of wood. 
. Tonnage of pulp produced. 
Volume of csighine liquor. 
. Quantity of wash water. 
. Chemical Studies of the Effect of Wastes in River. 
B. O. F. of sulphite liquor. 
. B. O. D. of wash water. 
Population equivalent of wastes. 
. Study of Methods and Progress in Treating 
White Waters. 

a. Digest of current information. 

b. Counsel of Dr. Baker (American Pulp & Paper 
Association). . 

4. Findings and Recommendations. 

a. Presentation of quantitative and chemical studies 
and of the industrial status of white water treatment. 

b. Prospect of applying methods in Oregon. 

c. Recommendation of future plans. 

The following budget was adopted to finance the 
study: 


rr 
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Budget 
Allocated Estimated 
Cash Con- - Services 
tributions & Supplies 
Oregon State College... $500 
Game Commission __....... $150 
Fish Commission -................... 50 
Health Board 100 
Pulp Industry: 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co._... 110 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co... 250 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. 370 
Technical Service —.... 500 
930 $1100 


The distribution of the budget to the manufacturers, 
aside from the technical service they contributed, was 
made upon the basis of one dollar per ton of producing 
capacity. 

Mr. Berkey was appointed treasurer of the funds, 
with authority to disburse them as required for chemical 
supplies, etc. 
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MODERNIZE 
Your Beaters 


with JONES 
Beater Rolls and Lighters 


Jones one-piece Lighters are 
furnished for all size and 
type beaters. They are sturd- 
ily constructed and efficient 
in operation because of the 
accurate roll adjustment fea- 
ture. Can be equipped with 
or without Warren Hydraulic 
Hoist Feature. 


The Beater Rolls can be made 
in any type desired (pat. 
pintype bandless or banded), 
and filled with any type, bar, 
or metal according to individ- 
ual requirements. Spindles 
are all of forged steel... 
The Beater Bearings may be 
antifriction (any make) col- 
lar-oiling, water-cooled or 
celeron. 


Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


Seattle—Portland—San Francisco 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Representative for the 
entire line of paper mill products made by 


| JOUMETS: 








A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 
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Effort is to be made to obtain for the study certain 
funds previously appropriated for the purpose of study- 
ing the eel problem at Oregon City rapids. 

The technical committee is to convene soon and out- 
line its study definitely for submittal to the executive 
committee. The study is expected to be completed in 
60 days or less. ; 

Behind the whole program for cleansing the rivers is 
a board of consulting engineers appointed by the gov- 
ernor and serving without compensation. Members are 
Ray E. Koon, chairman; John W. Cunningham and 
Robert G. Dieck. This board has expressed a very rea- 
sonable attitude toward industry with regards to waste 
pollution, asserting that it does not propose to demand 
what is unreasonable or economically infeasible. 





HOCKLEY PUBLIC WORKS ADVISOR 


C. C. Hockley, Portland pulp and paper mill engi- 
neer, did not get, as was generally expected he would, 
the post of federal public works administrator for Ore- 
gon, for the simple reason that it was decided to appoint 
no such officer. Instead he and two others were ap- 
pointed as a federal advisory board on public works 
for Oregon, apparently uncompensated. There is to be 
appointed, however, a federal engineer as technical ad- 
visor to this board of advisors. 





HODGES MAKES ROUNDS IN B. C. 

John R. Buchanan, president of Capital Wire Cloth 
& Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Ottawa, and J. A. 
McQuade, secretary of the company, were met recently 
in Vancouver, B. C., by W. S. Hodges, Portland, who 
represents the firm in British Columbia. Together 
they visited the Powell River Co. mill and Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., at Ocean Falls. Mr. Buchanan, who was on his 
first visit to the Pacific Northwest since 1922, reported 
a distinct improvement in business among the eastern 
Canadian paper mills. He and Mr. McQuade returned 
directly to Ottawa. 





ALEC DUNCAN BACK FROM EAST 


Back from an eastern business trip, Alec C. Duncan, 
Portland manager, Paper Makers Chemical Co., reports 
business showing fine improvement in the east. At 
Kalamazoo, Mich., he found the plants exceptionally 
busy and getting ready to put a lot of extra men to work 
as a result of adopting the 40-hour week. Over in Can- 
ada he found the mills doing very well except on news- 
print. 

Returning home, he found his own business very 
good, indicating that Pacific Northwest mills are get- 
ting a share of the increased demand. 





SUCCESSFUL PULP SALESMAN, now 
employed, seeking new connection, preferably 
American or Canadian products. American- 
born, executive training, ten years’ manufac- 
turing pulp and paper, fiften years’ selling 
experience. Large acquaintance. Capable of 
taking full charge. References. 


Address replies: Box 23, care of Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

















Felts that live 
to a ‘‘ripe old age’’--- 


Any felt that will remove water 
faster and outlast the general run 


of felts merits your considera- 
tion. If you can reduce your felt 
cost you can add to your profits. 
A dollar saved is a dollar earned 

and in the course of the 
year's production Orr Felts will 
save many dollars. 


Highly specialized manufactur- 
ing skill, years of experience, 
knowledge of mill problems 
and a real desire to lead the field 
have given Orr Felts a quality 
and degree of excellence that 
stand back of their claim to 
superiority. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. 8S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Orr Felt and Blanket Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
JUNE, 1933 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and D ic C e 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 
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Countries— 
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Total Imports of Pulp Wood, June, 1933—66,772 cords; $509,406. 








WOOD PULP 


Chemical Chemical Chemical Un- Chemical 
Mechanically Ground Unbleached Bleached bleached Sulphate Bleached Chemical 
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ee eee —_ 13,716 230,692 2,966 39,900 51,269 1,493,691 26,698 1,246,192 40,746 1,062,915 3,522 208,173 270 9,356 
Total Imports, All Grades Wood Pulp, June, 1933—139,200 tons: $4,291,587. (Includes 13 tons, $668 not specified above). 











TENAX and TISSUE 


Cylinder, Harper, Yankee, Fourdrinier and 
modifications for special purposes. 


TEN AX in all styles for better finish and 
long life. 


TENAX in both one-sided and two-sided 
weaves. 


NON-USERS ARE THE LOSERS 


LockPort FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
ALAN C. DUNHAM, Pacific Coast Representative 

















When writing Lockport Fett Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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““HAMILTON + FELTS — we use 
them almost exclusively .... 
They're uniform — with plenty 
of water shed to make the go- 
ing on the coal pile easy. But 
how Shuler & Benninghofen 
get that uniformity in felt after 
felt, year after year, is some- 
thing | don’t know. Although, | 
imagine the trick is experience 
and lots of it.” 


¢ 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 















































BE 
COLOR WISE 
and use 


GENERAL’S DYESTUFFS 
WuHy? 


A dyestuff for every re- 
quirement carefully 


standardized 


Efficient and accurate 
laboratory and tech- 
nical service 


Localized distributing 
branches 


<> 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Paciric PuLp anpD Paper INDUSTRY 











